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TRAINED STUDENTS — 


Get “Ditto, Its Use and Opera- / 


tion,” free. This remarkable text, 
done in simplest question-and- 

answer lesson form, makes Ditto 
instruction easy. We will supply 

your entire class. 


Following the wise practise of training students 
in terms of exactly what they will experience in 
business life, instructors everywhere are featur- 
ing courses in the Ditto duplicators and Ditto ’ ‘eleiacagd 
ry Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school and 
methods of office an actory routine, teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto 


R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”, Prints anything typed, written 
This is only natural because, as with phones aad adding or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. 


machines, business has long since adopted Ditto dupli- $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers 
cators and one-writing methods as the certain way to both gelatin and liquid type duplicators, 


speed operations, cut out errors, and release employees 
j SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
TESTS... DITTO-INK-PRINTED 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


application—a most fertile field for student instruction. 
The interesting text, “Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” ex- 


ing Ditto duplicators call for both operation and method 
2 for length and difficulty, including 
plains this important phase of business school instruction. 


from mechanized tasks. Today tens of thousands of work- 
Standard, authoritative series graded 


teachers’ dictation manual, $1.50, 


An interesting element of Ditto instruction is that this D rit 

duplicator not only furnishes practice but performs actual I oO a FPLC, 2260 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 
service. The business class, and the entire school, can 

be administered by Ditto methods. And beyond that, the Send me “Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 

same Ditto can emancipate teachers and improve class C Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 

work by producing practice texts, forms, examination Cc] Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 

questions, reports, notices, maps, posters and the like, 


My N, 
swiftly, for about 5c a hundred copies. 


: School 
Because you owe it to your class and yourself, send 

on Ditto and Ditto methods. 1 ut County 
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LADIS L. BUCEK, President 
of the Executive Service Cor- 
poration, New York City — 
one of the largest personnel 
agencies in the world. 


"Johs for 'Ediphone Secretaries 


Often Go Begging” 


Says personnel authority 


Personnel authority Ladis L. Bucek 
finds: “There are too few capable secre- 
taries and stenographers properly 
trained for using the Ediphone. 

“In spite of the fact that our agency 
is one of the largest, it’s often difficult 
for us to find trained ‘Ediphone secre- 
taries’. Time and again our Help Wanted 


ads fail to bring in trained candidates.” 


TEACH 
VOICE WRITING 
WITH THE 


Mr. Bucek’s experience points an 
opportunity for you to be of still greater 
help to your students. Equip them so 
that they can get these jobs—add the 
Ediphone Secretarial Course to your 
curriculum. Write to the Department 
of Educational Training, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., W. Orange, N.J. There’s no 
obligation—and perhaps great benefit. 


Ediphone 
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Does Your. School Teach 
This Versatile Method 
of Stencil Duplication? 


Here are 14 ways, not counting letters, in 
which The Mimeograph is usedin business, 
school and institution. There are thou- 
sands more. Do your pupils learn it? 


It’s versatile—this Mimeograph. It 

can get out a daily menu for a small 

restaurant or thousands of copies of a 
financial statement for a big corpora- 
tion... And how simply the Mimeo- 


School 
Materials 


graph goes about it . .. Someone gets an 
idea that he wants broadcast... He gives 
the idea to a typist. She puts it on a Mim- 
eograph Stencil Sheet... It’s wrapped on 
the Mimeograph Machine .. . Out spin 
copies—up to 150 per minute—stenciled in 
rich Mimeograph Ink . . . Modern business 
schools are equipping graduates for faster 
business progress by Mimeograph training... 
If your school isn’t, phone the local distributor. 


MI™’MEOG RA PH 


is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 
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THEY GOT 
WHAT THEY WANTED! 


HE WANTED: A secretary who 


was well-equipped to step right in 
and handle actual office problems 
with the efficiency of an “old trou- 


” 


per. 


SHE WANTED: secretarial 


position (right after she left school) 
with a progressive business man... 
a higher-than-average starting sal- 
ary ...a real secretarial future. 


His girl, a graduate of the Dictaphone 
T Business Practice course, found her 
Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency an 
open sesame to the first position she ap- 
plied for. The up-to-the-minute business 
man readily recognizes the value of em- 
ploying a Dictaphone-trained secretary, for 
he knows she has the equivalent of 50 
hours’ practical office experience behind 
her. He knows that she is ready to DO a 
job... not just take one! 


Your school can turn out more success- 
fully-employed graduates than ever before. 
HOW? By adopting the Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice method! 


Write today for complete details. We will be 
glad to demonstrate this practical method by 
appointment. There is no obligation. 


The Dictaphone method is Best! 


PROOF?..... 


Lenore Fenton, former U. of Washington 
co-ed, set the world speed record in winning 
the 1938 International Commercial Schools 
dictating machine contest. MISS FENTON 
IS DICTAPHONE-TRAINED! 


HEREITIS..... 


Stella Pajunas, Cleveland High School girl, 
won the Scholastic division title of the same 
contest, in competition with 198 of the 
nation’s fastest scholastic contenders. MISS 
PAJUNAS IS DICTAPHONE-TRAINED! 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


The Purposes 


The cardinal principles of secondary education have 
served as the ‘Ten Commandments” for teaching objec- 
tives during the last twenty years. These have served 
us well even though we have followed them in consider- 
able measure in the negative; however, the Ten Com- 
mandments have been equally abused in the last several 
thousand years and still have had profound influence. 
The Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators have just issued a new statement 
of ojectives.'. We believe that this statement ot goals 
will be as significant in the next decade or two as the 
statvment of the cardinal objectives has been in the last 
two decades. The report makes a vigorous indictment 
of teaching out-worn materials at the expense of more 
significant facts, skills, and understandings. 

The objectives of education are organized under four 

‘ 9 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Educational Poli- 
“cies Sommission of the National Education Association of the United 


States and the American Association of School Administrators, Washing- 
ton, C., 1938. 


Private Schools Not a Phase 


A book that will be read with considerable respect 
by leaders in education makes the following statement 
relative to our non-tax-supported schools: “If they are 
organized on a proprietary basis and are run for profit 
... they have no place in our system of education”.' 
Just what is meant by this statement? What is included 
in our system of education? Does this mean that the 
public school administrators are advised not to co- 
operate with the private school? Does it mean that 
public school administrators are advised to do every- 
thing they can to eliminate private school education? 
Or does it merely mean that private business schools 
are not to be supported from public tax funds? The 
statement is not clear and for that reason seems unwise. 

Educational philosophers seem to be coming to the 
conclusion that any constructive work which results in 
profit has an inherent element of wickedness in it. Yet 
a few of us still believe it good American practice to 


| The Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy, 
‘ducational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 

ot the American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D. C., 
38, p. 23, 


of Education 


major headings: the objectives of self-realization, of 
human relations, of economic efficiency, and of civic 
responsibility. To us the most significant material is 
that found under the objectives of economic efficiency. 
Here are given specific goals connected with occupa- 
tional life for which we should strive: job satisfaction ; 
adequate occupational information; intelligent  selec- 
tion of occupation ; job efficiency ; the ability to make oc- 
cupational adjustment ; and, an appreciation of the social 
value of work. 

The Commission also has included under the objec- 
tive of economic efficiency, sound consumer education. 
Under this classification are listed: an understanding 
of personal economics, wiser consumer judgment, ef- 
ficiency in buying, and consumer protection. 

It is significant to note that the two major objectives 
of business education are put under this single objec- 
tive as listed by the Commission. 

Of the many hundreds of books published each year, 
here is one that every teacher should read. 


of Our Educational System 


allow an enterpriser a legitimate profit for services well- 
rendered. If students feel that it is worth while for 
them to pay for services that could be secured free of 
charge in public schools, then they must feel that there 
is some contribution above and beyond that given in 
the public secondary schools, rendered by the private 
business schools. There are still many areas in the 
country in which the private business school is uniquely 
fitted for presenting certain aspects of commercial edu- 
cation, There are still many specialized phases of com- 
mercial education which can be better rendered in pri- 
vate business schools. The fact that a proprietor can 
make a profit in rendering this service is not to be con- 
demned but to be approved. Ina very real sense, well- 
organized and progressively-minded business schools of 
this country are making a real contribution to the educa- 
tion of our youth. In this sense they are a very sig- 
nificant phase of our system of education. 

Criticism or commendation of this point of view will 
be welcomed in the pages of THe JoURNAL oF BusI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 


Who Selects Your Textbooks? 


Do you select your textbooks? Secondary school text- 
books should be and generally are written by the rank 
and file of teachers. They are used by the rank and 
file, and they should be selected by the rank and file 
based upon intelligent and impersonal standards. 

In one state in which texts are chosen by a textbook 
commission the commercial section of the state teachers 
association, through its officers made a survey to deter- 
mine teacher preference. They tabulated their returns 
and sent the results to the commission. The teacher 
preferences were not only turned down—they were 
completely ignored. Every first choice was for a certain 
bookkeeping text. The commission adopted another 
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text which had received from the teachers only one 
vote and that a fourth choice. 

It is high time, in states in which such conditions pre- 
vail, that all citizens who are interested in the welfare 
of education, and specifically teachers themselves, should 
organize politically to get politics out of education, and 
particularly out of textbook selection. It has been done 
in several states. 

We cannot condone autocracy in our schools and be 
successful in teaching democracy. We have the means 
of securing democracy in our educational system. Let 
us get it, and use it wisely. 


| 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


An Old Fault 


No one can deny that real progress 
towards the goal of sound vocational 
business training has been retarded at 
times by the unwillingness of business 
educators to cooperate with, learn from, 
and extend a helping hand to vocational 
educators in other fields. 

When the first bulletin in the field of 
distributive occupations was issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation over 20 years ago, many commer- 
cial teachers felt that its sponsor (guess 
who) had betrayed them. “Why should 
we sacrifice boys and girls to the greed 
of merchants in a world already over- 
sold?” wrote one man whose fortune had 
been made out of the sale of commercial 
texts for use in training young people to 
work in merchants’ offices. 

Now that the George-Deen Act puts 
it squarely up to us to “play ball” on the 
vocational team, or climb up into the 
grandstand to watch the game, I am 
wondering how many of us will accept 
the role of spectator rather than exert 
ourselves in the development of a field 
of training so peculiarly an essential part 
of any sound program of business educa- 
tion. 

If anyone doubts the intent of the 

S. Office of Education to place re- 
sponsibility for the development of this 
new field directly on the shoulders of 
business educators, he should read Dr. 
Haas’s report on ‘the proposed require- 
ments for teaching and supervisory 
positions in it—October JouRNAL. 

Here’s hoping that we may not pass 
up this opportunity for service. Jack 
Milligan’s article on “Distributive Educa- 
tion—A Challenge to the Business Edu- 
cator” in the October 1938 number of 
the Business Education World expresses 
the same hope. Read it. 


Transcription at Last 


There is a growing interest in the ques- 
tion of appropriate standards for trans- 
cription work. No longer is the net 
speed of dictation considered quite satis- 
factory as the goal of stenographic and 
secretarial training. Mr. Fox outlines a 
fine plan for developing transcription skill 
in the Business Education World for 
October. And Mr. Leslie is “wandering” 
in the right, direction and doing some 
constructive “wondering” along the same 
line in his department of the same issue. 

Only one thing bothers me about these 
two excellent contributions to our think- 
ing on this subject. 

Mr. Fox states that a dictation speed 
of 60 to 80 words per minute calls for a 
transcription speed of 15 words per min- 
ute, and so on up to a transcription 
speed of 25 words per minute for dicta- 
tion at 100 to 120 words per minute. Mr. 
Leslie says, “a transcription speed of 20 
words a minute should mean that 600 
words were dictated in about 6 minutes 
and transcribed in 30 minutes, with 90 
per cent mailability.” To me a transcrip- 
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by Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


tion speed of 20 words a minute for a 
period of 30 minutes means simply that 
600 words have been transcribed in that 
amount of time. That “90 per cent of 
mailability” puzzles me a little too, but 
I assume it is an intermediate training 
goal and not a final objective of the 
course. 

Mr. Leslie advocates dictation periods 
of not less than 30 minutes and evidently 
prefers longer ones for transcription pur- 
poses. This is excellent advice. I hope 
many will accept it. Failures in the Na- 
tional Clerical Stenographic Ability test 
are due in large measure to lack of 
experience with long “takes.” After the 
first 6 or 8 letters testees are lost. 

Why should we tie in with our trans- 
scription standard the old net-words-a- 
minute dictatfon standard? Why do we 
make our transcription speed depend on 
dictation speed? Why shouldn’t one 
transcribe her notes at a desired speed 
regardless of the speed at which the 
matter was taken? What difference will 
it make if Mary transcribes at 25 words- 
a-minute notes that were taken at 80 
words-a-minute? Is it always possible, 
or desirable, to attempt to keep writing 
and transcription speeds moving along to- 
gether as is proposed? May not one out- 
run the other at times unless held back? 
And why should brakes ever be used on 
either ? 

Of course it seems clear that one 
cannot transcribe faulty notes, however 
rapidly or slowly they may have been 
written. Presumably only legible notes 
should be transcribed at any speed. 
Hence no pupil should be expected to 
transcribe illegible notes. Then it comes 
down to this: At any given point in the 
course one should be expected to take 
dictation for transcription at the highest 
possible rate of speed consistent with 
legible notes. Such notes should be 
transcribed as rapidly as is consistent 
with the ——. of usable transcripts. 

Set up a goal of 25 words-a-minute, 
or more, for transcription, and one of 100 
words-a-minute or more for dictation if 
you must; but let progress towards each 
of these goals vary from time to time 
and from individual to individual. Don’t 
expect each pupil to go through the 
course with these two standards of 
achievement always in perfect correspon- 
dence. 

Or have I missed the point? I hope so. 


What Are They ? 


The  social-business subjects? Dr. 
Blackstone says he has for a long time 
been a collector of definitions of them. 
They should make interesting reading. 
I am somewhat like the old Cape Cod 
Captain who when asked if he knew 
where all the rocks in the channel were 
replied: “No, but I know where they 
ain’t.” I know the subjects usually listed 
under this heading are not consumer 
business subjects. They are not skill sub- 


jects. Nor are they especially well 
adapted to the uses of so-called genera! 
education. They originally were orga- 
nized for use in providing at least a 
little background knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of business—always from 
the point of view of management. Has 
their character greatly changed? What 
subjects do you include in the group? 
Not the ones others do, except by chance. 
I have never seen two lists that were 
exactly alike. Have you? How can we 
define what we can’t identify? Here’s a 
task for the NATIoNAL CouNcIL oF Busi- 
NESS EpucCATION’S committee on policies. 


Foolish Question ? 


If 256 stenographic pupils make 15,734 
errors in grammar, punctuation, capitals, 
and division of words, figures, and letter 
forms, in 15,000 transcriptions, should 
shorthand teachers blame the English ce- 
partment or undertake the task of re- 
ducing such errors by direct methods? 
See page 56 of The’ Balance Sheet for 
October. 


Appraising 
Business Education 


It is encouraging to hear that many 
attempts to appraise the outcomes of 
teaching business subjects are contem- 
plated or actually under way. It is a Jit 
discouraging to learn that the niaecta 
being used for this purpose are open to 
serious criticism. For membership in an 
association of collegiate schools it may 
be all right to set up specifications in 
terms of degrees held by the faculty, 
number of books in the library, equipment 
in the classrooms, number of curricula, 
number of graduates, etc. But all will 
agree that there may be no close corre- 
spondence between results of teaching in 
certain departments and the criteria used 
in appraising them, 

Here is a simple and dependable basis 
for the construction of a suitable yard- 
stick for use in measuring the outcomes 
of teaching in our field: “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 


Consumer Education 
on the Cape 


Yes, we have it down here. It is not 
much different from that which can be 
found anywhere. And it includes picking 
to pieces current advertising with a view 
to showing that when it comes to this 
department of business one should suspect 
that “all men are liars.” 

Here’s one of the hazards of teaching 
this rather commonly accepted point of 
view among consumer educators, The 
Cape is becoming an all-year-round center 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Not Always to the Swift 


Case Studies in Vocational Ability 


\\ UR commercial departments 

are full of students who are 
utterly lacking in what it takes to be- 
come a good office worker of the kind 
we are expected to produce.”? 

Teachers of office practice have the 
truih of the above statement borne in 
upon them with startling emphasis. 
Pupils come to us in September hop- 
ing to enter the business world after 
graduation and obtain employment at 
goo! wages. They are shocked when 
offered $10 a week. They hope for 
at icast $16. And yet.. .! 

At the end of January in any one 
year how many of your pupils are 
adept in the small tasks that make for 
office efficiency? How many 

1. know where supplies in daily use 
can be found? 

2. will keep the room tidy of their 
own volition? 

3. will disconnect electrical machines 
without the daily reminder? 

4. can carry out an order involving 
more than one simple direction? 

5. will consult directions on job sheets 
without first asking how to do whatever 
is required? 

6. can work intensively and with con- 
centration for a full 
forty minute period 

Qf mine, sur- 
prisingly few. Yet 
ours is a fine 
school with as 
good a_ school 
spirit as can be 
found anywhere. 
Our children are 
friendly, eager to 
do good work, 
and as bright as 
the average high 
school pupil. 

“Emphasis is 
being shifted 
from flash- 
type test to the 
endurance - type 
which is more 
typical of job re- 
quirements.’”2 

Program of Revision 


With this in mind I set about an 
entire revision of my units and job 
sheets at the beginning of this school 
year. Each unit was amplified with 
the intention of providing more var- 
led experiences of a given kind of 


_) Criticism, Comment and Challenge, F. G. 
Nichols, Journal of Business Education, Septem- 

* Ibid. 
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by Jessica J]. Trommer 


Hyde Park High School 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


work. All production was to be 
marked in accordance with business 
startdards—acceptable work turned 
out on time. The office practice teach- 
er, with a multitude of projects afoot 
simultaneously, each pupil working at 
a different kind of job, all requiring 
attention one hundred percent of the 
time, all levels of work in one class- 
room, and striving to service other 
departments within the school, must 
develop in her students both self-re- 
liance and self-criticism. In typewrit- 
ing classes emphasis is on the devel- 
opment of accuracy and finger tech- 
nic. Errors are penalized. If the 
scale of marking exercises in letter 
writing is “A” for perfect copies, 
“BR” for one error, and so on, then a 
letter with two errors is acceptable if 
“C” is the passing mark, no matter 
what the error. An omitted word is 
no worse than a misstruck letter, 
which is correctable. In business one 


“The office practice teacher, with a multitude of projects afoot simultaneously, each 
pupil working at a different kind of job, all requiring attention one hundred percent 
of the time, all levels of work in one classroom, and striving to service other depart- 
ments in the school, must develop in her students self-reliance and self-criticism.” 


must correct all errors. The office 
practice class is where we can train 
these workers of the future. The aim 
is to inculcate habits of careful ap- 
praisal, detection of errors, accurate 
work on the first attempt, and careful 
checking and correction. Until we 
give our pupils ample opportunity to 
acquire these habits we are turning 
out office workers, who are unpre- 
pared to carry on in business. It is 


‘ 


only through exercise that the learner 
really learns, whether it be to drive 
an automobile or to perform the vast 
number of routine tasks on which 
business subsists, Survey your past 
and present classes. Compare your 
student lacks with those from any 
school in the entire United States and 
teachers of your subjects will match 
you case for case in matters of care- 
lessness, inefficiency, and ignorance 
of what constitutes acceptable work. 


Case I—Marie 


Only today she came to me with 
her air of habitual courtesy. She was 
apologetic, but there was a hurt note 
in her voice. 

“Do you really think this unit de- 
serves such a low mark?” The unit 
in question involved four jobs on the 
Mimeograph. The job sheet was sim- 
ple, detailed and specific as to work 
required, the number cf copies, prep- 
aration of stencils for filing, et cetera. 
Desirable standards were stated and 
criteria for marking given. Problem 
one was straight copy; two, a letter; 
three, tabulation or figures ; and four, 
a single spaced, 
full page letter 
which required 
careful planning, 
intelligent ar- 
rangement, fill - 
in’s to twenty 
suitable persons, 
chosen on_ the 
content of the let- 
ter, use of the 
Mimeoscope, and 
the typing of en- 
velopes. The first 
three problems 
counted for sixty 
percent of the 
final grade. The 
fourth problem 
was more com- 
plex, and counted 
for forty percent. 

; The mark was 
“E”—complete failure. We analyzed 
her product. 

The first job was carefully typed. 
The stencil had been clearly cut and 
the corrections were good, The Capi- 
tals were light. On the whole it was 
usable. The second job was unread- 
able. She had forgotten to discon- 
nect her ribbon! We examined job 
three. Five strikeovers leaped to’ 
meet the eye. Her one correction was 
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undecipherable. Problem four was a 
sales letter purporting to sell house- 
hold appliances. The touch was 
fair, the arrangement good. The fill- 
in’s, however, were typed on a rib- 
bon several shades lighter than the 
ink used for the letters, and a flagrant 
misspelling graced the center of the 
sheet. My only comment had been a 
red arrow, aimed at the error, la- 
belled “Mailable ?” 

Anyone choosing a secretary would 
be immediately prepossessed in Ma- 
rie’s favor. She is pretty, with an en- 
viable look of perfect grooming. Her 
voice is pleasing. She is a lady. Her 
typewriting mark for the previous 
term was “A.” Small wonder she felt 
injured and that I had been unfair. 
In speed tests she rises to the occa- 
sion. She leads the class in words 
per minute—even after deducting for 
such errors as misspellings! Yet in 
office practice, applying her skill, she 
is a failure. Under the strain of a 
prolonged task she lacks the stability 
necessary in office workers. | She 
hates to correct. Discouraged, she 
wants to drop office practice. It keeps 
her name from the honor roll! 


Case 1I—Mary 


She never ‘‘made”’ the 
Speed Club. Admission 
required one hundred 
words per minute. Dis- 
cussing her with the 
sponsor of that club | 
learned that she just fell 
short. She was a little 
too painstaking to 
achieve that rate. Mod- 
est, retiring, unobtrusive, 
but oh, so capable, com- 
petent, and industrious! 
In office practice she was 
outstanding — head and 
shoulders above all 
others. In every unit she did fine 
work and displayed remarkable facil- 
ity in each. Had she been less able 
the extra work I was forced to pile 
upon her last year would have 
smacked of exploitation. As it was 
she quickly accomplished all tasks 
and asked for more. She served 
as my “stock clerk.” As a breaker- 
in of new pupils she was indispen- 
sable. In addition to this she was 
assigned to me for NYA work and 
handled my files and correspond- 
ence with a skill and accuracy that 
has made me bless her this year. In 
business, she will go far, but—she 
never “made” the Speed Club! 


Cases III 
Ethel—John—Mildred 


The science department had just 
sent in a job requiring three legal 
size stencils—experiments in qualita- 
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tive analysis. Ethel was suggested 
for the job. She had had “A” in her 
Mimeograph unit. A good accurate 
typist, she had been invaluable at as- 
sisting and supervising slower pu- 
pils in this work. But it lay several 
weeks behind her. She had had 
chance to forget. 

Under direction she typed the pre- 
liminary plan sheets which were 
proofread and approved by the 
chemistry teacher. [he stencils were 
to be typed exactly like them. She 
smiled with superior indulgence when 
I stipulated “exact copies.” I reflect- 
ed that the reminder might be “un- 
necessary, but it is my invariable rule 
to caution every one on all possible 
points of error upon every occasion. 

“When you have finished your 
first stencil I will proofread it,” and 
I turned to the consideration of more 
immediate needs. We had plenty of 
notice on this job. I rejoiced, for 
that is rare. This job would be ready 
long before it was due. 

At the end of three days Ethel ap- 
proached me. We read the stencil. 
it was passable. Several corrections 
were fairly well made, but she had 


“The office practice class is where we can train the workers 


of the future.” 


typed six lines from page two of the 
original on this stencil running 
through line 84, and our Mimeograph 
does not print quite that much! How- 
ever that could remedied. 
Three more days and the second 
stencil was ready, but it was 
never proofread! As she lifted the 
protective tissue, five or six of the 
thirteen corrected errors adhered. 
The resultant holes rendered the job 
worthless. Flushed and upset, she 
begged to be released. Her endur- 
ance was at an end. 

I beckoned John, a good copyist 
with a fine stencil touch. I assigned 
the job to him. Within twenty min- 
utes he trotted up with the completed 
stencil. We proofread it. Perfect! 
—but for the end. There he had con- 
fused the first lines of Experiment D 
with several from Experiment E and 
had continued with Experiment D! 


Concealing my annoyance I debat- 
ed, “Shall I do it myself?” and very 
nearly did! But, I called Mildred, 
swift and accurate, with a fine record 
in office practice. Once more | re- 
viewed the essential steps in the typ- 
ing of stencils. This time I set aside 
all work and supervised with an eagle 
eye. Three typed lines stood out 
beautifully clear and black! She had 
typed through her ribbon! Not seri- 
ous so early in the stencil, for retyp- 
ing was a simple matter. With my 
eternal vigilance, and her skill in 
working well under personal direc- 
tion, the job was completed in less 
than the two weeks we ask for out- 
side work, but the cost was: 


1. five stencils consumed on the prep- 
aration of three, 

2. wasted time and effort on the pari 
of two pupils and their teacher, 

3. a breaking down of confidence in 
the pupils’ faith in their ability to ac- 
complish worth-while work. 


Given the necessary practice, which 
few budgets or programs permit, 
these costs could be avoided. 


Case IV—George 


The typing of stencils 
requires skilful technic, 
but the manipulation of 
the Mimeograph is fairly 
simple and can be per- 
formed by pupils of me- 
diocre ability, as in the 
case of George who be- 
came as important in the 
office practice course last 
year as the machine it- 
self. Slow, plodding, 
faithful, of very average 
talents, he drifted into 
my class merely to round 
out his program and 
earn enough points for 
graduation. I soon 
sensed an inferiority complex. Need- 
ing a dependable to whom I could 
relay all Mimeograph jobs not in- 
volving stencil cutting, I trained him 
early in the year. Flattered at being 
chosen, he aimed to please. So seri- 
ously did he take this job, and others 
of a similar nature, that at a mere 
suggestion he inventoried and replen- 
ished my entire stock of units, home- 
lessons, and job sheets so that the 
supply was kept constant and this 
year’s provision was completed early 
in June. 


Case V—Dorothy 


George was not a typist. Short- 
hand and bookkeeping were beyond 
him, but in the simple routine tasks 
of checking an inventory and keeping 
the supply constant he was indispen- 
sable because of patient, painstaking 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Office Practice and Ability Levels 


EACHING procedure office 

practice always has been and prob- 
ably always will be the result of an 
attempt on the part of the classroom 
teacher to reconcile ideals with actu- 
aliiv. We are all aware that the 
courses which we are presenting in 
our secondary schools often fall short 
of providing the greatest degree of 
vocational capability for our gradu- 
ates and that, as a result, many of 
then: must use their training in of- 
fice appliances as an auxiliary to the 
main job, whatever that may be. But 
no matter how anxious we are to 
bring our courses up to vocational 
standards the sad fact remains that 
low intelligence groups, over-crowd- 
ed schools, high teacher load, inade- 
quate equipment, and lack of time all 
combine to prevent our bringing our 
students up to desirable levels of 
achievement. 


Time for Training Needed 


it is all very well to say that a three 
hundred hour course is necessary to 
train an operator of a key-drive cal- 
culating machine or that one hundred 
hours are necessary for a machine 
bookkeeper. But what of the schools 
where the teaching staff and equip- 
ment do not reach 
to three hundred 
hours for each 
student, or even 
one hundred ? Of- 
fice machines are 
an integral part 
of business life; 
so much so that 
even a very minor 
clerical position 
cannot be held 
without a reason- 
able degree of 
ability to use 
them. The ob- 
vious answer is 
that we must do 
the best we can. 

This is much 
our situation at 
Upper Darby. 

Our commercial 

set-up really rep- 

resents an effort 

to give our students as much as pos- 
sible with the teaching staff and 
equipment available. 

Several years ago our stenographic 
and accounting courses became so 
crowded and it became so difficult to 
bring the students of low ability up to 
the required standards that a further 
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“Office machines are an integral 
part of business life; so much so 
that even a very minor clerical 
position cannot be held without a 
reasonable degree of ability to use 


them.” 


division in our commercial curricu- 
lum was decided upon. The new set- 
up comprised a four-way differentia- 
tion, making a place for all gradations 
of ability. The students of higher 
I. Q. were permitted a choice between 
stenographic and accounting courses. 
The poorer students were eliminated 
from the shorthand classes by requir- 
ing a high grade in English courses 
and from the accounting group by re- 
quiring a good grade in first-year 
bookkeeping which is required of all 
commercial students. Then those 
who could not enter the accounting 
and stenographic courses were per- 
mitted a choice between retail selling 


A Class in Machine Calculation 
Office Machine Course 


and general business or clerical 
courses, 

Naturally this curriculum revision 
required considerable change in our 
office practice classes, particularly 
since a clerical training of sorts be- 
came necessary for the general busi- 


ness group. 


Office Practice for Bookkeeping 
Students 


A course in office practice had al- 
ready been worked out for account- 
ing students and had been given as an 
elective for other commercial students 
with the result that more people were 
entering the course than could be 
handled to advantage. With the re- 
vised curriculum the name of this 
course was changed to “machine 
practice’ and it was offered to stu- 
dents of accounting only. As things 
stand it is possible to have classes 
numbering a dozen or less, which 
number is nearly ideal for this type 
of work. 

Each accounting student takes one 
semester of commercial law and one 
semester of machine practice, a class 
of each being given in parallel sec- 
tions so that the groups can change at 
the end of the first semester. 

During the machine practice semes- 
ter the students are given an oppor- 
tunity to work on eight different ma- 
chines except in a few cases where 
the more capable workers are able to 
finish their assignments ahead of 
time and so add another to their lists. 

At present we have available eleven 
types of machines including the 

Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine, Un- 
derwood Sund- 
strand Adding- 
Figuring Ma- 
chine, Burroughs 
Calculator, Mar- 
chant Calculator, 
Monroe Adding- 
Calculator, Bur- 
roughs Billing 
Machine, Bur- 
roughs_ Bank 
sookkeeping Ma- 
chine,, Burroughs 
Commercial 
Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, Dalton 
Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, Mimeo- 
graph and Ditto. 
There are also 
available the 
Yawman and 
Erbe filing units 
so that a two-weeks course can be 

given in filing. 


Rotation Plan Used 


The rotation plan is used here, two 
weeks being allotted to each machine, 
except the Burroughs Banking and 
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Bookkeeping machines which each 
require four weeks. The Mimeo- 
graph and Ditto are grouped together 
under the classification ‘duplicating 
machines” to which two weeks are al- 
lotted. At the end of each unit the 
students move on to another unit 
after handing in their work and hav- 
ing it graded. 

In this work the teacher acts as a 
sort of supervisor. The instructions 
and exercises have been carefully 
worked out and worded as simply as 
possible, but in most cases the teacher 
must do considerable demonstrating 
of the machines, particularly at the 
beginning of each unit. 

It is the purpose of this course to 
give each student a knowledge of the 
machines and a fair degree of skill in 
handling them, Naturally it is im- 
possible in the time allotted to each 
unit to enable any one student to be- 
come a highly skilled operator of any 
one machine. 


Machine Training for General 
Clerical Students 


For the general business or clerical 
students a new course of study was 
devised, labeled, to avoid confusion, 
“office machines.” This subject is 
fitted particularly for students of 
lower mental ability, and has for its 
aim a fairly high degree of pro- 
ficiency in the simpler office appli- 
ances. It is a one semester course 
and as in the case of machine prac- 
tice one semester of commercial law 
either precedes or follows the office 
machines semester. Law and office 
machines are presented in the same 
period to two different groups so the 
classes can change at the end of the 
first semester. Since there are so 
many low I. Q. students it is only 
natural that these classes are much 
larger than in the case of the account- 
ing group. Here there are two class- 
es a day of office machines and two 
of commercial law, each containing 
approximately thirty students. There- 
fore, at some time during the year, at 
least one hundred twenty people are 
exposed to this subject. 

The eighteen weeks of the semester 
are divided into three parts. The 
first six weeks are spent in presenting 
the subject of filing. For this por- 
tion of the course the Library Bureau 
filing practice outfits and text are 
used up to and including “numeric 
filing.” This includes indexing and 
filing rules, indexing on cards and the 
use of card files, alphabetic filing and 
numeric filing. For the alphabetic 
and numeric filing we use the Library 
Bureau miniature units which en- 
able the pupils to acquire a high de- 
gree of skill in filing and finding cor- 
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respondence. The students are re- 
quired at the end of each unit to find 
cards or pieces of correspondence in 
ten seconds each in groups of twenty- 
five. The use of these miniature files 
enables the students to carry the units 
with them and enables the teacher to 
give class instruction which would be 
impossible were file drawers of stan- 
dard size used. 


Duplicating Machines 


The second six-week period is de- 
voted to the operation of the duplicat- 
For this purpose we 


ing machines. 


into two parts. There are three two- 
week units, the first of which is de- 
voted to the four fundamental opera- 
tions on both the Burroughs and 
Monroe machines with appropriate 
timed tests at the end of the unit. 

In the second unit the Burroughs 
students are given a short course in 
touch method operation, a test in 
rapid addition being given at the end 
of the unit. The Monroe students 
are given more complicated work in 
machine calculation, including double 
addition, item counter, over-drafts, 
interest and discount. 

The third unit consists, on both the 
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use the Mimeograph, the flat-bed Dit- 
to, the rotary Ditto and a chemical 
duplicator belonging to that type 
grouped under the term ‘‘new-proc- 
ess.” The use of the machines is 
carefully demonstrated and then the 
students begin work on the exercises 
which are grouped in three two-week 
units, each of which includes work 
on all four machines. The first unit 
comprises exercises in business let- 
ters, bill-heads, diagrams and post- 
cards; the second unit consists in 
duplicating sales slips and other 
forms which are used in the retail 
selling classes; and the third unit in- 
cludes a series of bills arranged so 
that each class will complete one copy 
for each student of one hundred forty 
bills. These bills do not have the 
extensions completed so that they can 
be used later in the calculating ma- 
chine unit. 

In the third six-week period the 
students are introduced to the key- 
drive and crank-drive calculating ma- 
chines. Since we have twenty-six 
calculators it is possible here to use 
the battery plan, dividing the class 


Burroughs and Monroe machines, of 
computing the bills which have been 
previously prepared in the duplicat- 
ing section as a practical business 
problem. A timed test is given at 
the end of this unit to give some idea 
of the ability of the students to figure 
invoices rapidly and accurately. 


For the stenographic students a 
somewhat different office practice 
program has been devised, particular- 
ly suited to the needs of stenographic 
workers, 


Office Training 


In groups of two the shorthand 
students are taken from all their 
classes for one entire week and put to 
work in the commercial department 
office. They are taught the use of 
the Mimeograph machine and it be- 
comes their job to prepare the morn- 
ing bulletin which contains the an- 
nouncements for the day and a list of 
the absentees. A copy of this bul- 


letin is delivered by the secretaries, 
so-called, to each of the home rooms 
and department offices. 


In addition, 
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any Mimeograph work which teach- 
ers throughout the school may have to 
be done is brought to these students. 

The secretaries are required also to 
take care of the correspondence of 
the commercial department and the 


athletic association, as well as that of, 


clubs and of other teachers if time 
permits. This correspondence serves 
to give them practice in dictation and 
transcription as well as copying from 
rough draft. 


Training in Office Routine 


An attempt is made to train these 
secretaries in office routine. During 
their week they are given an oppor- 


mal course in office training which is 
called ‘‘office practice.” This course 
is required of all shorthand students 
and is offered for one year, the first 
semester being devoted to commer- 
cial law and the second to office prac- 
tice. The office practice semester be- 
gins with a course in filing similar to 
that given in the office machines 
course except that it is somewhat 
more complete, comprising in all 
forty periods of classroom instruc- 
tion. The Library Bureau text and 
miniature practice outfits are used 
and the units of instruction cover in- 
dexing and filing rules, card filing, 
alphabetic filing, numeric filing, and 
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tunity to handle incoming and out- 
going telephone calls and of meeting 
salesmen and other callers. In addi- 
tion they are held responsible for the 
condition and order of the office 
equipment and supplies, and are re- 
quired to open and close the office. 
Besides this practical training the 
stenographic people are given a for- 
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for publishers, authors, editors, and col- 
umnists. You know the Gulf Stream is 
sneaking in nearer the coast all the time, 
and on no less authority than the say-so 
of an old Provincetown fisherman, Cape 
winter climate is fast taking on a real 
Floridian stability—hurricanes and _ all. 
The other day over in the west end 
of my town the editor of one of our 
nationally known magazines was dining 
quietly, and I assume well, with his little 
daughter who had just come in from the 
local high school. The dessert stage was 
reached when she said to her daddy: 
“Why do you have advertisements in 
Liberty? The things they say are not 
true. I don’t believe a word of any of 
them. In fact, I don’t believe in adver- 
tisements at all. They say what isn’t so, 
fo try to make you buy what they want 
to sell; and if we didn’t have any adver- 
tising, things would be better and cheaper. 
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also geographic, automatic and sub- 
ject filing. Considerable stress is 
placed upon filing and finding skill 
in this work, ten seconds being al- 
lowed for finding in direct filing tests 
and fifteen seconds for indirect. 
When the filing division has been 
completed work is begun on secre- 
tarial office practice. This has two 
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I learned that at school 
teacher read from a book about human 
beings and guinea pigs. It must be a good 
book, daddy, or they wouldn’t have it in 
school. Isn’t that right?” So, you see, 
one never can tell how far his teaching 
will travel, or by what routes. 

Did the editor rage about the matter? 
Get the consumer education teacher fired? 
He did not. He set about the task of 
presenting the other side of the picture 
in his magazine which doubtless is largely 
dependent on income from advertising— 
and it is hoped that, in all fairness, the 
Cape teacher will henceforth use this 
material along with his guinea pig litera- 
ture. Then both will be “good books” 
else “they wouldn’t have them in school.” 

I have made the study of advertising 
from the consumer’s viewpoint a sort of 
hobby for years and have a file of what 
I call off-color or dishonest ads. Bat I 


today. The ; 


main phases, the informational and 
skill. In the informational work the 
students are required to read and re- 
port upon two current popular books, 
such as Manners in Business and She 
Strives to Conquer, as well as work 
with almanacs and directories. The 
skill phase includes timed transcrip- 
tion of business letters, writing and 
figuring bills and invoices with the 
use of calculating machines, typing 
of the many varieties of commercial 
paper and short exercises on dupli- 
cating and calculating machines. 


Adaptation to Individual Ability 

As a whole this office practice pro- 
gram is an attempt to provide prac- 
tical training in the use of office ap- 
pliances for all ability levels. It is 
evident that it has some weaknesses, 
chiefly from lack of sufficient space 
and equipment to have anything ap- 
proaching an ideal situation. It is 
our ambition, as soon as it can be ar- 
ranged, to add to this set-up a course 
in key-drive machines to cover an 
entire year, two periods per day. This 
will take care of one essential weak- 
ness which is inadequate preparation 
of operators of key-drive machines 
on a truly vocational level. A one 
semester course in the operation of 
the bookkeeping machines alone for 
a select few students would be desir- 
able also, but it is not likely we shall 
be able to do this for some time to 
come. 

We know from our graduates that 
a knowledge of the machines has 
helped them to secure and hold jobs. 
We know from our own observa- 
tion and from statistics supplied by 
office machine manufacturers that the 
machines in which we give instruc- 
tion are widely used. So, although 
there is much research work, plan- 
ning and revision yet to be done, we 
believe that we have at least made a 
start in the right direction. 
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must confess that with all the reading 
I do, with an interest in false advertising 
rather highly developed, and with an eye 
trained to spot an off-color ad quickly, 
I find relatively few ads by reputable 
business firms worth clipping. And yet 
there is no denying the fact that here 
and, there subtle dishonesty is encountered 
where one least expects to find it. And 
there are enough dishonorable business 
men still peddling their wares by means 
of false and misleading advertising to 
justify some attention to this subject in 
any consumer education course. 

The only force which will stop the use 
of false advertising—subtle and otherwise 
—is that which may be engendered by 
honest business men whose little daughters 
tell them what the consumer is suffering 
at the hands of the dishonest minority 
among their contemporaries in the busi- 
ness world. 
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HE question often arises as to 
what subjects should be included 
in the curriculum of a high school 


which offers, or wishes to offer a se-’ 


quence of merchandising courses. 
Although it may be unquestionably 
true that the final choice of subjects 
will depend upon the needs of the 
community, the equipment of the 
school, and the training of the teach- 
ers, the results of a recent study 
made by the writer are very interest- 
ing because of the light which it 
throws upon the problem of subject- 
matter selection. 

Replies to a questionnaire, which 
was sent to ninety-one of the largest 
cities in the United States, reveal 
that the study of merchandise is the 
most important subject in the high 
school merchandising curriculum. 
This finding was supported by a 
supplementary investigation of the 
employment experience of the merch- 
ants in Newark, New Jersey, in 
which it was found that the greatest 
need of students who apply to the 
stores for jobs after graduation, was 
information regarding the merchan- 
dise. The implication is clear. 
Schools and merchants agree that the 
most important type of training 
which prospective store workers 
should receive is in the field of mer- 
chandise study. All other merchan- 
dising subjects should be offered 
supplementary to, and in support of, 
this subject. Summary of part of 
this study’ is here presented, and 
with it is suggested a curriculum in 
merchandising subjects. 

This investigation was concerned 
only with cities in which there was 
in operation a program of coopera- 
tive merchandising training.? 


Survey of the Cities 


An analysis was made of the cur- 
ricula in operation in the following 
cities of the United States: 


1 Kappstatter, Milton, “A Study of Cooperative 
Salesmanship Training in the United States, and 
a Plan of Such Training Proposed for Newark, 
New Jersey,” an unpublished paper submitted to 
the Department of Business Education, New York 
University, dated June 25, 1937, The reader is 
also referred to 

Emick, Glenn Oscar, “Cooperative Training in 
Retail Selling in the Public Secondary Schools,” 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 186, United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, 1936. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 20c. 

2 Brisco, Norris A., “The Challenge of the 
New Federa! Vocational Act Which Provides 


Training for Commercial Distributive Occupa- 
tions,” Measuring for Vocational Ability in the 
Field of Business Education, the Tenth Yearbook, 
1937, of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa., pp. 323-333. Here, a 
statement is made with respect to a study of cities 
which do not have the cooperative plan. 
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A Proposed Retailing Curriculum 


by Milton Kappstatter 


Barringer Evening High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


New Haven, Conn. 


Akron, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 


Allentown, Penna.* 
Baltimore, Maryland* Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Berkeley, California * Omaha, Nebraska 
Boston, Massachusetts Philadelphia, Penna. 
Chicago, Illinois Reading, Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati, Ohio St. Paul, Minnesota * 
Cleveland. Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dayton, Ohio * San Antonio, Texas * 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Calif. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Seattle, Washington 
Grand Rapids, Mich.* Springfield, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Tacoma, Washington * 
Louisville, Kentucky Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

*The subject analysis was made for these 
cities on the basis of the subjects listed by 
Emick, op. cit. 


Twenty-four cities answered the 
question relating to the type of co- 
operation, and of these, 14, or 58 
percent, listed the daily part-time 
type of cooperation, and 5, or 21 
percent, mentioned the alternate- 
week type of cooperation. Five cities 
mentioned some special program. 

Salesmanship was the most fre- 
quently-mentioned subject. Textiles 
and Advertising were second and 
third, respectively. The frequencies 
of the replies are tabulated below: 


Subject 
Salesmanship 
Textiles ........ 
Advertising ..... 
Merchandise 
Store Systems 10 
Store Organization ............ 
Color, Line and Design.......... 
Display ...... 


Commercial Arithmetic ......... 
Public Speaking ................ 
Store Management ............. 
Credits and Collections ........ 


It must be recognized that the 
titles to these subjects do not give a 
true picture of the actual content of- 
fered. For example, Textiles, Non- 
textiles and Merchandise are men- 
tioned as titles for separate subjects. 
It is evident that Merchandise is the 
same as both Textiles and Non-tex- 
tiles, and, therefore, in order to get 
the correct conception, it is neces- 
sary to group all the merchandise 
subjects together. Color, Line and 
Design in one school may be the 
same as Art in another school, and 
so these two subjects must be 
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grouped together. This should be 
done with all the subjects. 


Subjects Frequencies 
Merchandising subjects: 
14 
Merchandise Study .. cts 11 
Total frequencies....... 30 
Store subjects: 
Store Systems... 10 
Store Organization ......... 9 
Store Management ......... 3 
Store Operations ........... 2 
2 
Total frequencies....... 28 
Selling subjects: 
Retail Salesmanship ........ 8 
Total frequencies....... 27 
Publicity subjects: 
Total frequencies....... 19 
Art subjects: 
Color, Line and Design..... 7 
Total frequencies....... 14 
Marketing subjects: 
Merchandising ............. 
1 
Total frequencies....... 
Mathematics: 
Store Arithmetic ........... 6 
Commercial Arithmetic 4 
Total frequencies....... 10 
Miscellaneous subjects: 
Credit and Collections....... 3 
Business Organization ...... 4 
4 
Public Speaking ........... 4 
Business English ........... 4 
2 
Total frequencies....... 23 


What is the significance of these 
findings to the curriculum maker? 
Do they indicate what should be the 
irreducible minimum of merchandis- 
ing subjects in a merchandising cur- 
riculum in a high school with the co- 
operative type of salesmanship train- 
ing? Although these results are not 
to be accepted as a single correct cur- 
riculum, they do point the way to 
correct subject-matter selection. 

This analysis of courses indicates 
that a study of merchandise is of 
first importance; that a study of 
store subjects is next in importance; 
and that the study of selling subjects 
is third in importance. Further con- 
sideration, however, suggests that 
this conclusion is not exactly correct. 
The group, “Merchandise subject,” 
is sufficiently small to be significant, 
and to be considered as a whole. For 
this reason, there is no doubt that 
this group should be included in the 
merchandising curriculum, and _ that 
it should be considered first. The 
subjects in the next group, however, 
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“Store subjects,” are much too scat- 
tered to be included separately in the 
curriculum, As topics to be dealt 
with in an orientation course, they 
are, perhaps, acceptable. The group, 
“Selling subject,” is sufficiently small 
to be significant, and it should cer- 
tainly be included in the curriculum. 


Survey of the Stores 


In order to get a more complete 
picture of the kind of material to be 
given to students who plan to enter 
the retailing field, a group of the 
largest and most important merchants 
in the city of Newark, New Jersey, 
was asked what type of training they 
felt the students need most, in order 
to succeed in the work of the depart- 
meni store. The replies are weighted 
beliwv, according to the size of the 


Weighted 
caknesses of the Students Replies * 
i merchandise information 96 
i - training in the use of dis- 


‘or training in penmanship 
for training in the use of deci- 


i = training in the use of per- 
fag 
ot “sales ability 
for training in the use of funda- 
tal arithmetic processes 
| for training in grammar 
for training in spelling 
of thoroughness 
f ambition 
f accuracy 
Other weakness 


*The weighting was determined as follows: 
The weight which was given to each store was 
the percentage of the number of salespeople in 
that store to the total number of salespeople_in 
all the stores whose replies were considered. For 
example, if a store had 100 salespeople, and if 
the total number of salespeople in all the stores 
studied was 2,775, then the weight for this store 
would be 3.6 per cent. This figure was found 
by dividing 100 (the number of salespeople in this 
store) by 2,775 (the total number of salespeople 
in all the stores). This division gives the weight 
of .036 or 3.6 per cent, This weight was used 
in all the replies of this store. 


* A suggestion was made that pupils be given 
a hits. training in the technique of applying 
for a job, and in making out an application for 
employment. 


The survey points to the fact that 
students need more training in mer- 
chandise information and in arith- 
metic. The feeling was evident that 
the store executives were not inter- 
ested in having people come to work 
for them who had a training in store 
systems and operations, because the 
stores found it difficult to undo the 
learning which did not apply to the 
store in which the student was to be 
employed. 

By comparing the findings of this 
study with those of the study of the 
cities, it is seen that the irreducible 
minimum of the merchandising cur- 
riculum is: 

Merchandise Information 

Sales Training 


Store Organization and Systems 
course) 


An Orientation Store Subject 
Ailvertising 


NOVEMBER, 


(a broad 
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The Curriculum 


The curriculum suggested, as a re- 
sult of these investigations, for a 
high school with the cooperative type 
of salesmanship training follows: 


Subjects Points + Total 


Ninth Year 


Business Training.. 
Business Arithmetic 
Physical Training and Health... 


Total points for the Ninth Year 16 


t+ Five points of credit are given for a course 
which meets five forty-five minute periods a week 
for the school year. 


Tenth Year 


English 

Commercial Geography 
Physical Training aa Health.. 
Elect two: 


Total points for the Tenth Year 


Eleventh Year 


Business English 
General Salesmanship 
Merchandise : 
Textiles 
Non-textiles 
Physical Training and Health. 
Elect one: 
Marketing 
Store Organization and 
Systems 
Consumer Education. . 
Free Elective 


ro points for the Eleventh 
ea 


Orientation 
American History and Problems 
of American Democracy.... 
Retail Selling 
Commercial Law. 
Economics 
Color, Line and Design 
Advertising 
Physical Training and Health. 
Elect five points: 
Store Practice 
Marketing 
Retailing 
Store Organization 
Systems 
Consumer Education 


Total points for the Twelfth Year 26 


Total points for the four years.. 79 


The proposed curriculum should 
be examined in the light of the types 
of subjects offered: 


Points Total 


Academic Subjects 


Subjects 


English 

American History and Problems 
of American Democracy.... 

Economics 


Total points in Academic Subjects 


General Commercial Subjects 


c 


Elementary Business Training... 5 
Business Arithmetic 5 
Commercial Geography 

Business English 

Commercial Law 


Total points in General Commer- 
cial Subjects 


Merchandising Subjects 


General 
Merchandise Study 
Orientation 

Retail Selling 

Color, Line and Design 
Advertising 


Total points 
Subjects 


in Merchandising 


Electives 


Total points in Electives 
Physical Training and Health.. 


Total for the four years 


The merchandising subjects 
described below: 


General Salesmanship: This course 
would include a discussion of the broad 
principles of salesmanship which would 
apply to all phases of selling. It would 
include the importance of salesmanship, 
house-to-house canvassing, wholesale sell- 
ing, retail selling, specialty selling, insur- 
ance selling, and the selling of the serv- 
ices of the individual (getting and hold- 
ing a job). This subject matter would 
be presented in such a way as to develop 
in the student such personal qualities as 
those found lacking through this study: 
thoroughness, ambition, accuracy and 
neatness. 


Merchandise: The first half of this 
course would be devoted to a study of 
textiles: fabrics, fibers, construction, pro- 
cessing, and uses. The second half of 
the course would be devoted to a study 
of such non-textiles as furs, leathers, 
woods, paper, rubber, glass, and glass- 
ware, minerals, foods and cosmetics. This 
course could be made to fit in with the 
electives in Arts, and Color Line and 
Design. 


Orientation: This course would be for 
the purpose of making the students fa- 
miliar with, and of preparing them for 
the business world. It would include such 
things as employment interviews, employ- 
ment applications, personal appearance 
(through a study of the dress regulations 
in the large stores) personal hygiene, 
courtesy and business ethics, the develop- 
ment of poise, and complete and frequent 
self-analyses. 


Retail Selling: This course would be 
the point of contact between the cooperat- 
ing students and the school. Here would 
be included the fundamentals of retail 
salesmanship, a review of the operation 
of the cash register, a discussion of the 
selling problems met in the store, and 
personal interviews with the teacher to 
aid the students in their progress in the 
store. 


Color, Line and Design: This course 
would be for the purpose of teaching the 
students the fundamentals of good taste 
in the selection and the arrangement of 
merchandise. It would be developed from 
the standpoint of art. 


Advertising and Display: This course 
would not be a vocational advertising 
course, but, rather, an introduction into 
the work of display and copy-writing. 
When the student is finished, he should 
be able to make an attractive arrangement 
of ‘stock, a good window display, a cor- 
rect counter or showcase display, and he 
should be able to write a fair piece of 
simple copy for display signs. 


Store Practice: This would be the co- 
operative work. The student would re- 
ceive credit for this work, and the course 
would be set up as an elective so that, if 
there were not enough store work to be 
given to all of the students, or if there 
arose a situation where the store execu- 
tives felt that there was no place in the 
retailing field for that particular type of 
individual, the student would not have 
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wasted all the time which he had already 
put into the school work.* 


Marketing: This course would cover 
the broad aspects of marketing. It would 
include such topics as: types of middle- 
men, types of marketing organizations, 
types of products, the contribution of the 
student’s city to the marketing organiza- 
tion from the standpoint of services and 
products, and the place of retailing in the 
marketing system. 


Store Organization and Systems: This 
course would be for the purpose ot show- 
ing the students some of the basic sys- 
tems used in the retailing world (such as 
cash register operation, sales check writ- 
ing, store arithmetic, and marking and 
stocking goods), and for the purpose of 
giving the prospective store employees 
some idea of the diversification of the 
avenues of promotion, by a discussion of 
the initial jobs in each of the major 
divisions of the business. 


Retailing: This course would lay the 
foundation for an understanding of the 
types of retailers, and the technique of 
operating a retail establishment. The 
work would include such topics as: pric- 
ing, buying, expenses of running a busi- 
ness, and analyses of successful busi- 
nesses. Here would be included the in- 
formation which would be used by many 
of the students who plan to be employed 
in the small shops of their parents or 
relatives. 


Subjects of this curriculum which 
may be presented on a consumer- 
education level, and which have con- 
sumer value are: 


Merchandise 
Color, Line and Design 
Consumer Eduation* * 


Subjects which are of a general 
nature, and may be applied to any 
business after graduation are: 


General Salesmanship 
Orientation 
Marketing 


The purely vocational subjects of 
this curriculum are: 


Store Organization and Systems 
Retail Selling 

Advertising and Display 
Retailing 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary, it may be 
said: 

1. It was found, after a survey of the 
cities, that Merchandise Information was 
of first importance in the merchandising 
curriculum, with Salesmanship and Ori- 
entation coming second and third, re- 
spectively. 


*In a conversation with Mr. Edward J. Rowse, 
Commercial Coordinator of the Boston Public 
Schools, the writer learned that it sometimes 
happens that, for seasons beyond the control of 
the guidance executives in the schools, a student 
is found to be undesirable or unacceptable to 
the store. In cases where these pupils (who are 
Seniors, by this time) are allowed to continue in 
school, they could complete the requirements for 
the diploma if this course is an elective, It 
goes without saying that the selection of the 
students for the cooperative work would be suf- 
ficiently thorough, as to weed out undesirable 
students before they reach the twelfth year. 


** A course on the subject of consumer eco- 
nomics: consumer- -protecting agencies, frauds and 
consumer cooperatives, 
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high school cooperative merchandising 

curriculum was: 

Merchandise Information 

Salesmanship 

Store Organization and Systems 
(including store arithmetic) 


2. It was found, after an investigation 
of the experience of the large merchants 
in Newark, New jersey, that Merchandis- 
ing Information was of first importance 
to prospective salespeople, and that train- 
ing in arithmetic was second in impor- An Orientation subject 
tance Advertising 

Fi Store Practice (as an elective) 


4. The proposed curriculum meets these 
requirements, 


3. It was concluded that the irreducible 
minimum of merchandising subjects in a 


A SHORT TALK ON ADVERTISING 


Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Education, Advertising Federation of America 


What Is a Consumer? 


F YOU like slogans, you may accept this one: ‘‘The consumer is king.’”’ Not clever, 
perhaps, but very true—and important. As a motto, it figuratively hangs over the 
door of every business office and every factory in the land. Yes, and over the 

doorways of farmers who raise our foodstuffs, too. 


It is literally true that consumers have the power of life or death over every business 
enterprise. They decide exactly what products shall be made and who shall be permitted 
to make them. They decide what form of distribution they want and which storekeepers 
shall remain in business. Consumers decide what kind of advertising there is to be, 
for in making their choice of brands they reward certain advertisers and punish others. 


Who are these all-powerful consumers who daily write the destinies of business? 
They are the man and the woman with the buying dollar—the voting dollar. They go 
to the business polls every day of the year, casting their vote-dollars with the butcher, 
the baker, the automobile maker. They vote for the products they like and for the com- 
panies they approve. 


Some advertisers succeed and others fail. They lay their claims before consumers, and 
the consumer dollars decide. There is no recourse and no appeal. No amount of fancy 
theory can change the simple fact that the consumer is the boss, and always will be, so 
long as we safeguard our system of free private enterprise. 


Consumers are not a special class of people. You cannot classify our population under 
the divisions of capital, labor, and consumers. Each of us is a bit of all three. Everyone 
who has any savings, property, or insurance belongs to the capital class. Everyone who 
works for pay belongs to the labor class. And everyone who buys things belongs to the 
consumer class. Practically everybody is a consumer, except the child who is not old 
enough to run to the corner store for candy. 


This makes it clear why there is no such thing as all business being on one side of the 
fence and all consumers on the other. But for each individual business the consumers 
are well defined. They are the customers and potential customers. There are a million 
separate businesses, and their many groups of consumers criss-cross and overlap. But in 
every individual case, consumers control the fate of the business that depends on their 
patronage. 


This fact is the very essence of economic freedom in America. In several other coun- 
tries the governments determine what products shall be made available to consumers and 
which business concerns shall survive. Under such conditions the people lose essential 
liberties and normal progress must stop. 


The American way is the better way. Here it is up to every business to please con- 
sumers by its own efforts; to produce the best goods it can, and to advertise them to 
the public. This is the way of progress, the way to higher standards of life. So long as 
the consumer is king, America will always be free. 


Copyright 1938, Advertising Federation of America 
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Private Business Schools in New York 


E need only to look at the past 
W and note the yains which have 
been made by the business school to 
realize the benefit which can be de- 
rived from our association. Our 
progress has had to be more than one 
whicn has paralleled and kept apace 
with the general progress of business, 
despite the tremendous advancement 
of the functions of commerce. We 
owe it to our students, to ourselves 
and to business to move forward col- 
lect'vely and purposefully. And to- 
day, especially, we cannot afford to 
ceacc going forward. Only a few 
years ago, a business school graduate 
could expect to do little more than 
find a position as a “beginner,” a 
term which then implied a certain 
degree of apprenticeship. 
lusiness, today, looks to the in- 
stitutions which we represent, not for 
raw material, but for trained men 
and women to take an immediate 
place in a force of trained personnel. 
Indeed, many businesses will encour- 
age a promising employee to seek 
the added personal equipment which 
a business school will give to them. 
Can we afford not to continue to ex- 
tend this growth? Further progress 
can be aided singly, of course, for it 
is obvious higher standards achieved 
by one, benefits the profession as a 
whole. By the same token however, 
a single organization posing as a 
business school and failing to deliver 
to its graduates and to business the 
promises made, becomes a_ cross 
which we must all bear. 


Professional Values of an 
Association 


Naturally, the discussions and de- 
cisions reached in our meetings do 
not reach in a direct way any schools 
who refuse to recognize the need and 
place for a strongly supported asso- 
ciation, But as we stand together, 
gradually diminishing misunderstand- 
ing which still exists as to the fun- 
damental purpose and function of a 
business school; gradually develop- 
ing as an organ of service and civic 
usefulness; gradually perfecting our 
own curricula, [ am sure the light 
will reach indirectly to all schools in 
the same field, and eventually our 
unity will bring about a truly repre- 
sentative association. 

_ We cannot remain behind business 
itself in the realm of cooperative 


"An address given at the meeting held in the 
ee Hotel, Albany, New York, December 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


by William S. Risinger 


President, Business Education Association 
of the State of New York 


Utica School of Commerce 
Utica, New York 


self-help. Today’s interpretation of 
competitive enterprise is as unlike 
that twenty-five years ago as today’s 
automobile is different from the 1912 
model. Do not misunderstand. There 
is no Utopia of business leaders prac- 
ticing altruistic idealism. On _ the 
sales front, no quarter is given or ex- 
pected. And this is a healthy and 
necessary situation, for it reflects the 
sincerity with which each organiza- 
tion feels that its product or service 
is the finest possible value. Behind 
the scenes, however, there is an 
equally sincere feeling that only by 
cooperation can an industry as a 
whole thrive. A railroad alone can 
do little to adjust unfair rates or re- 
vive a nation’s desire to travel. To- 
gether, the railroads can have done 
much to improve their picture. So 
too, in every phase of manufactur- 
ing, distribution and retailing. And 
with us also, we who would supply 
a business world, unafraid to organ- 
ize and cooperate, we cannot do other 
than foster our own association, give 
it our support, and obtain from it 
the benefits it has to offer to each. 


Present-Day Conditions 


Briefly, for the benefit of those 
who are not already familiar, I 
should like to report on present-day 
conditions as they exist in schools 
throughout the state: 

Considering first the matter of en- 
rollment, investigation indicates a 
somewhat “spotty” situation, A ma- 


jority of the schools, | am happy to 
report, show a varying increase over 
1936. In fact, night school enroll- 
ments uniformly show a most satis- 
factory improvement over a year ago. 
On the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever, schools in some parts of the 
State report conditions as falling 
short of anticipation. Analyzing the 
reports, however, it would seem that 
even with these schools, September 
opened better than a year ago, En- 
rollments during October and No- 
vember in many schools fell off, leav- 
ing the net enrollment about equal to 
that of last year. 

Taking up, next, the subject of 
placements, an interesting and perti- 
nent problem is presented. Practical- 
ly all schools report that placements 
have been exceedingly good during 
the year. This favorable condition 
continued up to about September 
first, but since then, there has been 
a varying decreasing demand. With 
this decline, however, some schools 
report a corresponding increase in 
the exacting demands being made by 
prospective employers. The question 
becomes, are we going to find it 
necessary to lengthen our courses of 
study to meet the increasingly exact- 
ing demands? As a thought on this 
problem, I wonder if we encourage a 
“get through quick” psychology by 
quoting tuition by the month instead 
of by the semester or term or year? 

Concerning tuition rates, I find 
that there has been no general in- 
crease this year. Basing my opinion 
on the average prevailing rate of $20 
for every four-week period, and con- 
sidering the service rendered a stu- 
dent by the business school, I feel 
strongly that our tuition rate struc- 
ture is too low. Since it is true a 
number of families have not yet re- 
covered from the previous depression 
and, also, there is now a new general 
recession in business, it is possibly 
not a propitious time to give consid- 
eration to an increase. However, 
with increasing cost of operation, I 
am inclined to think many schools 
will find it absolutely necessary to in- 
crease tuition rates. 

I want to pass along a bit of in- 
formation on the Registration Fee 
Plan, while we are considering the 
matter of increased income. A few 


“Business, today, looks to the business schools, not for raw 
material, but for trained men and women.”’ 
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schools this year inaugurated such a 
plan, the average fee being $5.00. 
Those who have introduced this plan 
report no difficulty whatever in col- 
lecting this fee. The registration fee 
covers diploma and graduation, ath- 
letic and social activities, and also to 
help pay for time that is necessarily 
spent in supplying transcripts, data 
and other information for graduates. 


Need for Office Machine 
Instruction 


Rather than adding to courses of 
study this year, most schools are tak- 
ing the position that more important 
is the improvement on subjects al- 
ready being taught. It is generally 
felt that courses are at present heavy 
enough and that the average student 
has all he can do to cover the course 
and be completely trained within the 
usual scheduled time. However, a 
year ago, at the conference in Utica, 
the question of instruction on the use 
of office machines came up for dis- 
cussion. There were a few who failed 
to recognize a need for machine in- 
struction in their course of study. 
However, I have recently learned 
that many schools are now finding it 
necessary to introduce machine 
courses. As a matter of fact, in 
order to compete with the machine 
courses, which are now in operation 
in many high schools in the larger 
cities of our state, the business school 
is forced to adopt such instruction. 

Certain definite conclusions become 
obvious when we study our problems 
as a whole, and in closing this, my 
first message, I shall presume to men- 
tion them. First: be ever alert, in 
fact be on the constant look out, for 
new ideas. Second: when adding to 
your faculty, engage instructors who 
have been trained in modern meth- 
ods, and who would meet all state 
regulations as to teacher qualifica- 
tions. Third: keep your school pro- 
gressively modern, up-to-the-minute, 
in every respect. Fourth: dress up 
your literature. Fifth: do not try to 
ape colleges or attempt to go col- 
legiate, in order to dignify our pro- 
fession. We dignify our profession 
unconsciously, when we continue to 
do our very best in training young 
men and young women in the “bread 
and butter” courses. 

I trust that each of you will receive 
from this association increased in- 
spiration which will lead to greater 
service and helpfulness to the young 
people to whom we have dedicated 
our lives. 
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NOT ALWAYS TO THE SWIFT 
(Continued from page 10) 


dependability. Dorothy, on the con- 
trary, had a high intelligence quotient. 
She was a rapid typist and led the 
Speed Club. In brief periods where 
motor skill was involved, she shone, 
yet in its application she was hasty 
and careless. She rarely followed a 
single job to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. If it was her good day things 
went passably well, if not, five hun- 
dred duplicated sheets had to be dis- 
carded because of the omission of a 
line in her stencil (she had not pre- 
sented her trial copy for approval— 
a never-to-be-disregarded rule). An- 
other time she ran off the last half of 
one hundred fifty postal cards upside 
down! Later a strip of gelatine, 4” 
x 14%” gouged from a new Ditto roll 
was traced to her carelessness. Not 
all these happened in one day, but 
they are samples of how she rushed 
ahead with half learned processes 
and heedlessly left waste and destruc- 
tion behind her. Asked my opinion, 
when June came and with it a job, I 
suggested Mary of Case IT. But Dor- 
othy was chosen because of her 
words-a-minute record. 


Case VI—Muriel 


When our department serviced the 
switchboard a different operator re- 
ported each period in the day. Duties 
were simple and the girls proved 
themselves capable in assisting the of- 
fice force in many ways. The big 
difficulty was checking attendance. 
Muriel’s assignment was Friday, 
seventh period. She was unattrac- 
tive at any time, but particularly so in 
football season. One Friday she 
simply walked off to the game— 
school was dismissed early for those 
who purchased _tickets—and _ the 
board was uncovered. She was not 
yet sixteen, bright, likable and eager 
to be of service. My “‘retaliation” was 
prompt. The next week I assigned 
to her the special task of checking 
switchboard attendance. I dignified 
the job with the name of Chief Op- 
erator and Muriel rose to the occa- 
sion. Never again. was our board un- 
covered for she was indefatigable, 
scouting out substitutes fre- 
quently filling in herself when the 
need arose. Months later she said: 


“Tf I had only known what a re- 
sponsibility the switchboard was I 
should never have gone to that 


game!” 
Case VII 


Cases are innumerable. There is 
Ruth, whose deft fingers and unfail- 


ing sense of the fitness of things will 
make her some businessman’s irre- 
placeable secretary, or Anna’s abso- 
lute accuracy which always results in 
acceptable work on the first attempt, 
but this year’s prize is Carl. As my 
“secretary” he typed letters or rec- 
ords with enviable perfection. His 
common sense and care, his intelli- 
gent attention to direction and detai/ 
more than outweigh the moments he 
consumes “to make assurance dou 
bly sure.” In assigned work he leads 
all my classes because he gives his 
whole attention to the task in hand. 
Recognizing his own preferences for 
definite kinds of work he concen. 
trates on them, but does not neglec: 
other tasks. Faithful, persevering. 
and eager he gives his best effort 
Most of all he gives himself and al 
ways sees his task through to comple- 
tion. The ringing of the bell may end 
the period. Carl may have to trot off 
to another class, but for him that is 
never escape. In spare moments he 


appears and deferentially asks per- 
mission to complete some task—fre 
quently a service to you! Service is 
“i lamp by which his feet are guid- 
ed. 


But Carl is at the summit of that 
pyramid of workers which I hope to 
train this year. If all pupils were 
Carls we should have no work, for 
he is self-training. There is not time 
enough to train them all. All are not 
trainable! Yet there they are—on 
the threshold of a new life. They 
will flood the business world in June. 
The solution lies in our recognition 
of their youth, their inexperience, and 
their general vocational incompetence. 
It becomes our duty to anticipate and 
provide an infinite variety of repeat- 
ed experiences paralleling those to be 
encountered in the business world. 
We must strive to engender a “work 
bench philosophy of life,” habits of 
concentration, a steady flow of work 
turned out in a reasonable time, a 
mastery of the skills already ac- 
quired, conservation of time, energy, 
and materials, high standards of pro- 
duction, self-criticism, a spirit of giv- 
ing one’s best, and a willingness to 
give a little more than is actually re- 
quired. In addition to their present 
skills these boys and girls are des- 
perately in need of that fund of oc- 
cupational intelligence which is the 
foundation of vocational competence 
—the goal of all—pupils, teachers, or 
workers in the world outside. 
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The Selection and Training of Teachers 
Vocational Commercial Subjects’ 


EFINITE efforts are being made 

among teacher-training  institu- 
tions in the United States toward a 
progressive program of selection, ad- 
mission, elimination, and final certi- 
fication for teaching. The inaugura- 
tion of the plan of selective admis- 
sion and selective promotion, marks 
the end of training the “Garden Va- 
riety” of teachers. The purpose of 
the new program is to plan, guide, 
and cultivate a special person; one 
wh. is mentally, physically, emo- 
tionally, and morally fit; one who 
waits to teach; and, in the field of 
commerce, one who can easily utilize 
his commercial adeptness in business 
as well as‘in the classroom. Certifi- 
cation to teach vocational commercial 
subjects is a privilege to be granted 
only in terms of proved capacities,— 
capacity in scholarship, capacity in 
occupational competency, knowl- 
edges, interests, health, social and 
personal qualities, diction, and char- 
acter. It is the quality of the prod- 
uct which is the teachers’ college’s 
major concern. 


Selection of Candidates 


1. Scholarship. 

One of the first requirements for 
admission to a teachers’ college is the 
scholastic record from the secondary 
school. Preferably, a candidate to a 
teachers’ college should present cre- 
dentials of high scholastic achieve- 
ment. A Certificate of Recommen- 
dation written by the principal of the 
secondary school accompanies the 
official transcript of credits. The 
form of recommendation may read 
something like this: 

“The applicant (is) (is not) officially recom- 
mended for admission to the 

Teachers College. (He) (She) stands approx- 
imately No. from the top, in a class 
numbering Passing grade in school 
oer Average grade required for recom- 
mendation to the college 


“Grades” are marks by which the 
instructors indicate the calibre of a 
student’s work; for example, A is 
Excellent; B—Good; C—Average; 
D—Poor; and F—Failure. The ma- 
jority of the schools in the United 
States stress the grades received in 
the courses and not the examinations 
passed as is the usual European cus- 


“Excerpts from an address given at_the In- 
ternational Shorthand Congress, London, England, 
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by Irma Ehrenhardt 


Associate Professor of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Certification to teach vocational 
commercial subjects is a privilege 
to be granted only in terms of 
proved capacities,—capacity in 
scholarship, capacity in occupa- 
tional competency, knowledges, 
interests, health, social and per- 
sonal qualities, diction, and char- 
acter. 


tom. Educators find the situation 
lamentable when students work for 
grades and not for the knowledge 
assimilated nor the skill attained. 
Nevertheless, it is an indisputable 
fact that the scholarship record is 
the first essential for admission to a 
teacher-training college. 


2. Personality. 

Some honor roll students make 
egregious failures in the teaching 
profession. The reason, in many 
instances, is because they sacrifice 
personality development at the ex- 
pense of. intellectual pursuits. Per- 
sonality-minus individuals are un- 
successful in the classroom, a fact 
also true of the business office. 
Teacher-training institutions are not 
only checking the personal qualifica- 
tions that an applicant possesses, but 
they are also making a drive toward 
developing the candidate into an 
integrated personality. 


3. Speech. 

Although voice culture is a phase 
of personality, it is mentioned sepa- 
rately on account of its importance. 
Speech is one personal trait which 
can be scientifically tested. Students 
possessing incurable speech defects 
that seriously interfere with teach- 
ing success should be refused ad- 
mission to a teacher-training institu- 
tion. It is a recognized fact that a 
pleasant speaking voice is a neces- 
sary element for successful teaching. 
With the dictating machine system 
of testing and teaching, courses in 
speech development are most effec- 
tive. Teacher-training institutions, 
too, should require a course in the 
fundamentals of speech, offered dur- 


ing the student’s first year with sub- 
sequent testing. 


4, Psychological, English, and Health 
Examinations. 

Entering students are subjected to 
a psychological examination, a co- 
operative English test on usage, 
spelling, and vocabulary, and a 
physical examination. As soon as 
the scores on the various examina- 
tions have been tabulated, each 
faculty member receives the data 
concerning each new student for 
guidance purposes. The low ratings 
on the examinations, do not, as yet, 
prevent a student from matriculat- 
ing in the college, but they do prog- 
nosticate his meagre chances for 
completion of the first year’s work. 
Further elimination of the scholasti- 
cally weak occurs during the first 
year. Poor grades (Scholarship In- 
dex of 30 or less)’ automatically 
discharge a student from the college. 
The mortality at the end of the first 
years is about 25% of an entering 
class numbering 500. 

It may be noted here that further 
selection in many teacher-training 
institutions also takes place when 
the student enters the Senior Col- 
lege (the third and fourth years) for 
his professional work. At this point 
the Scholarship Index is again used ; 
for example, a student cannot enrol 
in Senior College courses nor is he 
permitted to take his required stu- 
dent-teaching work at the Labora- 
tory School unless he has a Scholar- 
ship Index of 50 or above. This 
rule places another restriction on the 
scholastically weak. It is a proced- 
ure which has proved effective at In- 
diana State Teachers College. 


The Training of Vocational 
Commercial Teachers 

In the United States, there is a 
rapid growth in the use of office 
machines: dictating machines, add- 
ing machines, calculating machines, 
addressing machines, duplicating 
machines, bookkeeping machines, 
and others. In the face of these 
ever-changing business procedures, 
the training of vocational commer- 
cial teachers can not be static; on 
1 Scholarship index is the ratio of the term grade 
to the credit hour; that is, A is 4 points; B is 
3 points, C—2 points, D—1 point, 4 A’s with 16 
hours of work equal a scholarship index of 100. 


A_ Scholarship Index of 25 would indicate four 
D's for 16 hours of work. 
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the contrary, it must always take 
cognizance of the new demands busi- 
ness makes upon its employees. 

To bridge the gap between school 
training and initial employment, a 
commercial education organization 
and a business organization—the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Office 
Management Association — respec- 
tively, are sponsoring a vocational 
ability testing program. At present, 
the testing program includes 
stenographic ability, typewriting 
ability, and bookkeeping ability tests, 
these to be given at the termination 
of the high school commercial course. 
For use in connection with each of 
these vocational ability tests, two 
other tests are given: an awareness 
or background test, and a funda- 


mentals test — English (spelling, 
vocabulary, plurals, capitals, and 
paragraphs). As personality is a 


factor in business success, a personal 
rating schedule is an important 
phase of the examination. National 
Certificates are issued to the stu- 
dents who meet the office standards 
in the ability and the required sup- 
plementary tests taken. This new 
testing program calls for vocational 
commercial instructors who are 
virile, vigorous, and productive, and 
who keep abreast of the times. 

The teachers’ colleges attempt to 
meet the situation by offering a pro- 
gram which tends to qualify the 
teachers for their initial positions 
and, at the same time, give a basis 
for future promotion. The follow- 
ing points reflect some of the best 
practices and advanced thinking on 
vocational commercial teacher-train- 
ing in the United States: 


1. A five-year training program.’ 
An adequate teacher-training pro- 
gram for vocational commercial 
teachers requires five years, at least. 
Today four years are the usual num- 
ber spent in an American teachers’ 
college for commercial teaching cer- 
tificate requirements, but there is a 
definite trend toward adding another 
year in order to include more aca- 
demic background, more extensive 
~ student teaching experience, and the 
necessary business experience. 
2. Academic or Liberal Arts Courses. 
All prospective teachers, regard- 
less of their field of concentration, 
spend the first two years in academic 
study. Much of the work is articu- 
lated with their future specialization. 
The liberal arts content includes an 
emphasis upon English with the re- 
quired speech work, the social 
sciences, mathematics, philosophy, 
2 National Association of Commercial Teacher- 


Training Institutions, Bulletin No. 8, Abstract of 
Proceedings, June, 1935 
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and electives in foreign languages, 
science, or further study in the 
above-mentioned courses. Physical 
education is an integral part of the 
training program. 


3. Background Business Knowledge 
Subjects. 

Under this category are grouped 
commercial economic geography, 
commercial law, business economics, 
business organization and manage- 
ment, and business correspondence. 
Their purpose is to supply an under- 
standing of business relationships. 


4. Professional Subjects. 

The vocational commercial 
teachers are required to enrol in pro- 
fessional courses; such as, educa- 
tional psychology, history of edu- 
cation, mental hygiene, tests and 
measurements, principles of teach- 
ing, secondary education, philosophy 
of education, methods of teaching 
the skill subjects and the background 
business knowledge subjects, and 
vocational guidance. 


5. The Vocational Commercial Skills. 


A vocational commercial teacher 
must be a master workman in the 
chosen skill. Forty to fifty per cent 
of the total hours for graduation are 
devoted to the selected skill and its 
allied subjects in order to train the 
prospective teacher with a degree of 
proficiency comparable to the best 
office standards. The vocational 
commercial teacher must be well 
equipped to demonstrate the skill in 
classroom instruction and to work in 
an office successfully. The vocational 
commercial skills are usually classi- 
fied into four groups: Retail Sell- 
ing, Accounting, Stenography, and 
Office Machines. 


6. Student Teaching and Business 
Experience. 

Teachers’ colleges require two 
terms (24 weeks) usually of directed 
student teaching under the tutelage 
of a trained critic teacher of the Ex- 
perimental Laboratory School. It is 
true that the test of the training lies 
in the way a student executes his 
work under the direction of an ef- 
ficient critic teacher. Student teachers 
reflect their preparation, attitudes, 
discipline powers, interests, initiative, 
enthusiasm, and energy in their stu- 
dent-teaching experience and they 
are “graded” accordingly by the 
critic teacher and the Director of 
Student Teaching. A good recom- 
mendation from the Laboratory 
School is one of the best references 
a prospective teacher can use in ap- 
plying for a teaching position. 

Business experience as a require- 
ment for vocational commercial 
teachers has been mentioned in this 


paper but, sorry to relate, very few 
teachers’ colleges, as yet, require 
business experience; they do en- 
courage students to utilize their va- 
cation periods in doing office work. 
The two alternatives, business or 
teaching, make the vocational com- 
mercial teacher-training program 
most attractive. 


7. Senior Comprehensive Examina- 
tions. 

A few progressive teachers’ col- 
leges require all graduating seniors 
to pass a comprehensive examination 
in their special field of concentra- 
tion. These examinations test the 
student’s power of seeing relation- 
ships among his courses; they also 
test his maturity of thought. A very 
poor showing on the examination 
may postpone the receipt of the di- 
ploma. 


8 Placement and Follow-up of 
Graduates. 

After a vocational commercial 
teacher is trained, the next work of 
the teachers’ college is to place its 
product effectively. In regard to 
follow-up, the Placement Bureau 
keeps its files up-to-date and as- 
sists the graduates in securing ad- 
vancement, if of course, they merit 
promotions. 


9. Service a Teachers College can and 
Should Give Its Alumni. 

In this connection the writer has 
the privilege of referring to an in- 
teresting paper entitled, “The Train- 
ing of Teachers in Service” given by 
Mr. Shepherd Young, Head of the 
Commerce Department, Indiana 
State Teachers College, at the Busi- 
ness Education Department of the 
National Education Association 
meeting held in New Orleans, 
February, 1937. From question- 
naires he sent out to the graduates, 
he received replies; such as, 

“Keep us informed on recent trends 
and modern procedures in commer- 
cial education. Perhaps this might be 
done by (1) bulletins that would give 
in brief form the findings of research 
studies that have a relation to the 
work in our field. (2) A publication 
sponsored by your department. the 
content of which should deal chiefiy 
with articles written by commercial 
teachers who are graduates of your 
department that relate their own 
classroom teaching experiences and 
procedures.” 

“Offer courses during the summer 
session that will appeal to graduate 
students; for instance, 

Testing in commercial education 

Recent trends in commercial edu- 

cation 

‘Advanced courses in selling that will 

aid teachers in the new courses in 
selling that are being offered now 
in the high schools 

Vocational business education 

(standards, tests, procedures).” 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Business Arithmetic in the Twelfth Year 


REAT changes have taken 
place in the work of modern 
business and in the methods em- 
ployed to perform that work to- 
day. The businessman has grown 
statistical minded. He wants to 
have the reports of the progress of 
his business put before him in sta- 
tistical form. His profits and 
losses, and the changes of his busi- 
ness from month to month or from 
year to year must be shown in per- 
centages or mathematical charts. 
There is also an increased demand 
for figure work because of new 
government legislation, such as so- 
cia! security and other phases of 
national and municipal govern- 
mental activities. Thousands of 
clerks are employed .to compile 
dat» and to do various types of 
ma_nematical calculations. These 
cle ks must be trained by us in our 
schools, and we should be giving 
them the necessary preparation for 
this important phase of business 
work. 

Many calculating machines are 
used to expedite this work. To be 
efficiently operated these machines 
should be in the hands of clerks 
who have a good training in math- 
ematical work. Although some 
machines may be operated by per- 
sons who are not mentally good 
at figures, the extent to which the 
greatest use may be made of the 
machines depends largely upon the 


by Grace M. Kennedy 


Lincoln High School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


“It is generally recognized that 
subjects which are to be used vo- 
cationally should be placed in the 
curriculum as near as possible to 
the time of their vocational use. 
This principle applies to arith- 
metic today as much as it does to 
any other vocational subject for 
which we are training our com- 
mercial students.” 


ability of the operator to analyze 
the problem to be performed. 


Graduates Inability in Arithmetic 

Businessmen have _ severely 
criticized the graduates of our high 
schools, and say that when they 
are given tests in their offices 
they are unable to perform the 
most simple arithmetical problems. 
In some cases it may be that the 
applicant is well grounded in 
arithmetic but is unfamiliar with 
the particular type of problem of 
a given office, to which he is ap- 
plying for a position. However, it 
is more likely that he fails because 
too much time has elapsed be- 
tween the time he had his arith- 
metic work in school and the time 
when he takes the business test. 
The businessman wants the em- 
ployee to be prepared and ready to 


handle the jobs in his office with 
skill. He assumes that, since the 
student is taught arithmetic from 
his first year in school on through 
his entire life in school, he, the em- 
ployer, may reasonably hope for a 
high degree of skill in this work. 
In this respect we agree that he is 
justified, if allowance is made for 
individual differences of ability and 
aptitude. 

In many high schools arithmetic 
is given in the ninth year in prep- 
aration for the work in bookkeep- 
ing which is to follow. This is im- 
portant for success in bookkeeping 
work. But in many schools no 
more time is allowed to this im- 
portant subject before the student 
goes out to apply for a position. 
When he goes into a_ business 
office, three years after his last 
course in arithmetic, he may be 
given a test in business calcula- 
tions, in which he fails because he 
has forgotten or grown rusty in 
this work which he knew well be- 
fore. 

It is generally recognized that 
subjects which are to be used vo- 
cationally should be placed in the 
curriculum as near as possible to 
the time of their vocational use. 
This principle applies to arithmetic 
today as much as it does to any 
other vocational subject for which 
we are training our commercial 
students. 


Courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


‘Many machines are used to expedite business work. To be efficiently operated 
these machines should be in the hands of clerks who have a good training in 
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Only One Term in Ninth Grade? 


If we are to give arithmetic in 
the ninth year why could we not 
limit the work at this time to one 
semester, and use this course as a 
means of eliminating from the 
bookkeeping curriculum those 
students who, because of lack of 
ability or aptitude in arithmetic, 
are manifestly unfit for the work in 
bookkeeping as a vocation? In ad- 
dition to this work done in the 
ninth year there should be a place 
in the senior year for at least one 
semester of advanced arithmetic, 
in which much time should be de- 
voted to short business methods of 
figuring, and to the working out 
of complex problems in cost figur- 
ing, inventories, percentages of in- 


The student ‘“‘has forgotten or grown 
rusty” 


crease and decrease, computation 
of statistical reports, insurance 
statistics and income tax reports. 
Because of his greater maturity 
the student is much better fitted 
in his twelfth year to handle these 
advanced problems than he was in 
his ninth year. 

If arithmetic is to function on 
the job provision must be made 
for at least one term of it in the 
twelfth year of the high school 
curriculum. One term of the 
work should be sufficient if the 
work is well planned and carefully 
and effectively taught. There 
should be many long and difficult 
problems assigned which require 
much time and concentration to 
work out. Our short periods of 
forty-five minutes work get the 
student into the habit of short jobs, 
and frequent change of work which 
he will not find in most office po- 
sitions. He will have many tasks 
to perform which require long pe- 
riods of time for completion, and 
which demand of him patience and 
persistence for their satisfactory 
accomplishment. If analysis of 
problems is done in the class pe-— 
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riod, the working out of long prob- 
lems may be advantageously given 
as out-of-class assignment in ad- 
vanced arithmetic classes. 


Recognize the Law of Forgetting 


The employer wants clerks who 
are prepared to do his work effi- 
ciently, and the better qualified 
our graduates are to do his work 


the better chance they will have 
of securing and holding their posi- 
tions. In view of the increased 
demand for skill in the perform- 
ance of arithmetical tasks we can 
prepare our graduating students 
for this work by a term of. arith- 
metic just before they leave the 
school, and they will thus be better 
equipped to meet the employer's 
demands. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF VOCATIONAL COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
(Continued from page 20) 


From the above quotations written 
by alumni of the college, it can be 
seen that the work of a teachers’ col- 
lege continues ad infinitum, as the 
training of a vocational commercial 
teacher not only signifies training 
while the student is in college but 
it also signifies a continued interest 
and service to the teachers at work. 
This service is of mutual benefit to 
the College and teachers; both need 
the assistance of the other for theo- 
retical and practical purposes. The 
college can utilize the material for 
enriching its commerical program in 
the undergraduate school. 


Summary 


In reviewing the training require- 
ments of vocational commercial 
teachers, it may be said that the vo- 
cational ability testing program and 
the proposed Federal Aid for dis- 
tributive occupations (retail selling) 
are making the United States edu- 
cators more vocationally conscious 
by giving an impetus for increased 
public school efficiency in com- 
mercial work. Efficient, dynamic 
teachers are needed to produce bet- 
ter vocational commercial results in 
the public schools. These teachers 
must be well trained during a five- 
year period, at least, (beyond the 
secondary school) in liberal arts, 
professional courses, background 
business knowledge subjects, the vo- 
cational commercial skill (retail 
selling, accountancy, or stenography) ‘ 
with student teaching and business 
experience as an integral part of the 
training preparation. The teachers’ 
college continues its work in the 
placing of its graduates in teaching 
positions, in keeping in close touch 
with the students’ progress and in 
supplying aids to the teachers in 
service. If the desire for profes- 
sional growth and professional inter- 
est is <inculcated in the students 
during their training program, then 
there is no educational limit in the 
teaching profession for a carefully 
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selected and an all-around, weil- 
trained graduate of a teachers’ col- 
lege. 


The author would like to mention 
three features in training and cerii- 
fication of teachers which are dii- 
ferent from most European prac- 
tices. In the first place, there is no 
uniformity in teacher-training in the 
United States. Each state has its 
own requirements; each teachers’ 
college follows the rules of the State 
Board of Education. In the second 
place, very few states require exami- 
nations of their prospective teachers. 
A few of the large cities require their 
commercial teachers to pass a pre- 
scribed examination, not only in 
stenography or bookkeeping, but also 
in English and business practice. In 
most instances, when examinations 
are not required, a teacher who pos- 
sesses an A.B. or B.S. degree from 
a college and who has made an ad- 
mirable record in his school work, 
and who makes a favorable impres- 
sion upon the superintendent or prin- 
cipal during the personal interview, 
gets a teaching position. In the third 
place, a teacher of commercial sub- 
jects has to have the same educa- 
tional, background as any other 
teacher ; for example, the science, 
history, language, or mathematics 
,, teacher. In other words, the teacher 
‘of. commercial subjects is on the 
‘same educational level as the teacher 
of academic subjects. 

Our system of selecting and train- 
ing teachers of vocational commer- 
cial subjects is not perfect as yet— 
there is much to be done, a fact evi- 
denced by the splendid reports of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-training Institutions. This 
excellent organization spurs our com- 
mercial teacher-training institutions 
to better and higher standards of at- 
tainment and to the use of progres- 
sive methods. 
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Suggestions for 


Vitalizing Economics 


by Richard M. Kirby 


Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The subject of economics may be made one of the most vital in the 


curriculum, 


aud social lines, it has few equals. 


For the advancement of the student along vocational 


Many educators suggest that the 


subject should be a required course for all students, because of its 


great value. 


Content of the Economics Course 


To insure a vitalized course in 
economics, the subject matter must 
be carefully formulated. The type 
of student will help determine this. 
li there are sufficient students taking 
the course, and it is feasible to have 
more than one section of the class, 
an ideal basis for grouping the stu- 
dents is by their needs. The college 
preparatory students may have a sec- 
tion for themselves, and the other 
students will make up a second di- 
vision, 

The students intending to take 
economics in college should be taught 
with this fact in mind. Their needs 
are different from the individuals 
who must begin making their own 
living immediately. Contrary to the 
opinion of some writers, if the high 
school course is properly taught, it 
should serve as a foundation for the 
college subject. To prepare the stu- 
dent for economics on the collegiate 
level, the theoretical phase of the sub- 
ject should be stressed. If the class 
must contain both college preparatory 
and other students, the content should 
consist of both applied and theoreti- 
cal matter. 


Aims of the Course 


Students not intending to enter col- 
lege should be given an applied 
economics course. That is, emphasis 
thould be placed upon economic in- 
stitutions rather than economic 
theory. The theoretical aspects 
should be introduced incidentally, as 
a means to the end of understanding 
social and economic institutions. The 
aim of this division of the course is 
acquisitive and individualistic. 

For the college preparatory sec- 
tion, material pertaining to economic 
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institutions should be taught in or- 
der to better understand economic 
theory. The stress is placed upon 
the theoretical groundwork to pre- 
pare for the college course. The 
objective is social rather than ac- 
quisitive. Contrary to the belief of 
some writers, if theory is properly 
taught, the high school course is a 
great help to the student in his col- 
lege work. 


Theoretical Economics 


The theoretical phase of the high- 
school course has not been made as 
vital as possible to the student in 
many respects. It has often over- 
looked reality. One illustration of 
this is the neglect of the study of 
price determination. While a large 
part of the business world operates 
under some conditions of monopoly, 
the fact has been generally disre- 
garded in studying the theory of 
prices. The student leaves high 
school thinking that except for one 
or two cases of monopoly, all prices 
are determined by the simple rule 
of demand equaling supply with no 
conditioning factors. 

Countless pages are written de- 
scribing economic activity under the 
false assumption that perfectly free 
competition prevails. A purely com- 
petitive market is the exception 
rather than the rule. The greater 
part of business activity takes place 
under conditions which are neither 
perfectly competitive nor purely 
monopolistic. A combination of the 
elements of competition and of 
monopoly are found in so many mar- 
kets, that if economics is to be made 
realistic and vital, the student must 
understand them. 

Professor Edward Chamberlin, in 
his book, The Theory of Monopolis- 
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tic Competition, published in 1933. 
led the way in this country to a more 
realistic study of prices and compe- 
tition in the field between perfect 
competition and pure monopoly. 
Chamberlin uses the term “oligopoly” 
to denote several sellers, and “duop- 
oly” but two sellers in the market. 
Most of his work treats of situa- 
tions involving numerous sellers in a 
market which has determining ele- 
ments of imperfect competition. One 
of these elements is known as prod- 
uct differentiation. Perfect competi- 
tion cannot exist where there is 
product differentiation because of 
three factors: price, nature of the 
product, and amount spent on ad- 
vertising. Product differentiation is 
so vital in modern life that the mar- 
ket for even such a product as chew- 
ing gum falls in its scope. 

Last fall a college text based part- 
ly on Chamberlin’s book was pub- 
lished which shows the tendency of 
college economics to keep abreast of 
the times. This book! might be used 
for additional material by high- 
school teachers who are trying to 
make the teaching of economics more 
vital to the student. 


Aims of the Applied Phrase 
of Economics 


For the student who does not in- 
tend to enter college, economic theory 
only as it is necessary to explain 
applied economics should be given. 
Economic theory should be avoided 
as an end in itself. The student is 
often required to memorize state- 
ments, such as the law of diminish- 
ing returns, without a definite idea 
of what good it may ever be to him, 
or of its application to economic re- 
ality. 

The proper aim for the non-college 
student may be called an individualis- 
tic one. The subject may be handled 
with the idea in mind of showing the 
student how he may become the 
proverbial economic man. In other 
words, teaching him how to get the 
maximum satisfaction in the long 
run from every dollar he spends. 
The main objective of the course 
would be to teach the student im- 
portant facts pertaining to economic 
consumption and some phases of pro- 
duction. This might be the aim of 
a required course in economic edu- 
cation for all students. 

Such a course might be introduced 
with material regarding various occu- 
pations as in Dr. J. H. Dodd’s, Jn- 
troductory Economics, published in 
19367, in which the first five chap- 
ters discuss the making of a living. 
Albert L., Elements of Modern 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937 


2 South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati. 
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The various fields of industry and 
business are discussed, bringing out 
the nature, the importance, and the 
relationship of the work to the stu- 
dent. This will tie-up with any 
guidance the student has had along 
vocational lines, and will certainly 
help to enliven the course. 


Controversial Issues 


It is important for the student to 
be given an impartial survey of the 
operations of economic society. One 
of the problems in teaching the facts 
regarding our economic system lies 
in the interpretation. It is almost 
impossible for a teacher to keep from 
indoctrinating the class according to 
his views. If the teacher is a reac- 
tionary, he consciously or uncon- 
sciously influences the student. If the 
teacher be radical, the class tends 
to see the evils of capitalistic so- 
ciety through the teacher’s eyes. The 
seldom correctly achieved presenta- 
tion of every controversial problem 
would be, of course, a fair treatment 
of both sides, letting the students 
form their own opinions. 

In a constructive treatment of 
modern society the defects cannot 
be overlooked ; nor should the teacher 
omit a statement of the good points. 
A vital analysis for the secondary 
level should describe the benefits of 
our American democracy and eco- 
nomic freedom as compared to the 
totalitarian state, as well as the short- 
comings. Furthermore, suggestions 
of a corrective nature should not be 
overlooked. 


Consumer Education 


One of the most important parts 
of the course deals with consumer 
education. A great deal is being said 
today about the distributive trades, 
but the actual purchasing of goods 
is as important if not more vital to 
society. Far too little time is spent 
in teaching the boy or girl to live 
an economic life. There may be 
shortcomings in our method of 
teaching how to earn a living, but 
how often do we try to teach how 
to “purchase a living” after it has 
been earned. The economics course 
should definitely strive to make the 
individual a better consumer. 

Besides class work that will for- 
ward the aim of consumer educa- 
tion, field trips are of great impor- 
tance. These trips should be care- 
fully selected to educate the boy or 
girl in the production of goods but 
especially in the purchasing of goods. 
Take the class to retail shops. Cen- 
ter the trips around a few chosen 
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products and visit stores displaying 
various brands of the products. Ask 
qualified business men to explain the 
merits of their product. For instance, 
after a study has been made of the 
various kinds of refrigerators, the 
students may form, and should ex- 
press and support their own opin- 
ions regarding the brands. 

Reports on the various products 
may be prepared and handed to the 
teacher. The class should be given 
definite instructions regarding points 
to notice and analyze on trips and 
when listening to lectures. The same 
plan as suggested may be used in 
studying such products as automo- 
biles, vacuum cleaners, and other 
equipment. This is one of the most 
practical methods by which consumer 
education can be presented. In this 
way the student can be taught some 
facts regarding efficient consumption. 
The knowledge necessary for build- 
ing or buying a home may also be 
acquired by the student through a 
teaching procedure similar to that 
outlined above. 

No course pretending to teach con- 
sumer education should overlook the 
proper investment of funds. To make 
this phase of education concrete, 
business men representing the vari- 
ous types of investment may be asked 
to speak to the class. An excellent 
motivating device for teaching the 
stock market is to have each student 


make an imaginary stock investment 
and record the rise and fall of his 
stock quotations throughout the year. 


Current Economic Events 


Of course a vital treatment of 
economics should include a thorough 
treatment of current economic events. 
Newspapers and periodicals should 
be used to study such topics as the 
relation of the present administration 
to economic institutions, and the 
growth of labor and other economic 
organizations of the country. 

In this connection the panel dis- 
cussion and debating may be used to 
create lively interest in timely sub- 
jects. A topic such as the cause 
of the present depression should 
arouse enthusiasm. Besides daily 
reference to current happenings, one 
day a week may be set aside as 
economic events day. As the course 
progresses, each student may choose 
a subject and each week report the 
current developments in his topic. 


Conclusion 
The suggestions related in this ar- 
ticle are, of course, only a few of 
the possibilities open to the teacher 
to vitalize the course in economics. 
If the instructor will strive contin- 
ually to make the subject deal di- 
rectly with society as it is, there is 
nothing to keep it from being one of 
the most vital, if not the most vital 

course in the curriculum. 


New Occupational Pamphlet. 


Among the five new pamphlets in the 
series of occupational studies recently an- 
nounced by the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is one containing appraisals and abstracts 
of available literature on the occupation 
of the office-machine ‘operator. 

The pamphlet summarizes all the in- 
formation found in published sources, de- 
scribing what is done in the occupation, 
abilities essential to success, preparation 
necessary, entrance and advancement, 
earnings, number and geographic distribu- 
tion of workers, possible future trend of 
employment, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the occupation. A selected 
annotated bibliography is appended to the 
abstract, together with a recommended 
list of periodicals. 

This occupational pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for ten cents from the National 
Occupational Conference. 


Wheeler-Lea Act 


On March 21, 1938, President Roose- 
velt signed the Wheeler-Lea Act broad- 
ening the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission practices. It directs the Com- 
mission to prevent business practices in- 
jurious ,to consumers as well as those 
damaging to business competitors. It 
also gives the Commission specific powers 
to prevent false advertising of foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, and healing devices. 

Further consideration will be given to 
the implications of this Act in the near 
future. 


The New Food and Drug Act 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation passed by Congress is the new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
It greatly strengthens the protection given 
to consumers under the original Act. It is 
important to all teachers of business sub- 
jects and especially to teachers of con- 
sumer education. Get acquainted with its 
details as soon as possible; excellent ma- 
terial is given in the July and August, 
1938, issues of The American Consumer. 
THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpUCATION 
will give detailed consideration to this 
Act as soon as there has been sufficient 
time to thoroughly evaluate its provisions. 


A Revised Advertising 
Publication 


Better Business Bureaus publish a vol- 
ume called A Guide for Retail Advertis- 
ing and Selling. It is designed to help 
retailers to keep their advertising accurate 
and fair, and thus to protect the public 
against deception. 

A second edition of this book, com- 
pletely revised, has just been published. 
This “Guide” should be of value and in- 
terest to teachers of home economics, con- 
sumer education, and similar courses and 
is available to them at the special price 
of 60c per copy at the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, 
New York, New York. 
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Erasing in Typewriting 


by Augusta O’Neal 


Naperville High School 
Naperville, Illinois 


LLOW your typing students 

to erase! Attach their erasers 
to the machine, (and I can’t re- 
sist the favorite expression of net 
words per minute for ten or fifteen 
minutes!) These and similar re- 
marks flowed very freely in Pro- 
fessor Nichols’ classes last sum- 
mer at Harvard. 

My reaction was, “it can’t be 
done.” If we allow our high school 
students these privileges they will 
take advantage of us and hand in 
the messiest work imaginable. 


But I had gone to summer 
school to get and keep up on new 
ideas, so I decided to give it a 
chance. It was easy to get the co- 
operation of the other typewriting 
teachers, because one of them had, 
also, gone to summer school and 
had heard similar suggestions. 

After the keyboard was learned 
(and from the beginning of school 
in advanced typewriting) regular 
typewriting erasers were fastened 
to the machines and neat erasing 
was not only allowed but the stu- 
dents were doubly penalized for 
an uncorrected error. Of course, 
no messy erasing or torn paper 
was accepted. 


Improvement in Quality 


I was amazed at the work that I 
received—and of the emptiness of 
the wastepaper baskets each eve- 
ning after school. Practically all 
work handed in was of superior 
quality—there were erasures to be 
sure (which I used to consider a 
deadly sin) but they were neatly 
and expertly done. Not only did 
the quality of work improve, but, 
also, the quantity of work handed 
in considerably increased. In 
making my typing assignments, «I 
have always picked out the essen- 
tial parts of the budget and made 
that a C contract, more added and 
increasingly more difficult consti- 
tuted the B contract, and still more 
and somewhat harder assignments 
made up the A contract. Until 
this year, I had only a very few 
students who were able to com- 
plete perfectly (my requirements 
for an A grade) the assignments 
for that grade. Now practically 
everyone in the class hands in an 
A contract in excellent condition. 
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Grading Technique 


But what about grading? One 
is supposed to have so many F’s, 
C’s, B’s, and A’s. I find that that 
problem automatically takes care 
of itself. After I give out the as- 
signment, I have each pupil put 
on his desk the required number 
of sheets of paper for the C con- 
tract because this is required of 
all. I stamp this paper with the 
school stamp, and for every exer- 
cise done on unstamped paper, I 
deduct one point. This means that 
if an uncorrectible error is made, 
the pupil has to use another sheet 
of unstamped paper for his exer- 
cise. You'd be surprised to see 


how he concentrates and works in 
order to get his work done on 
stamped paper— even one point 
looks big in his eyes. 


After the 


rough drafts to be corrected, ma-~ 
terial to be tabulated, etc. I have 
a few minutes drill work every day 
at the beginning of the period; on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
I have timed copy tests, and on 
Thursday and Friday there is 
some type of timed production 
work, 


Erasing on Timed Tests? 


Do I require erasing on timed 
tests and timed production work? 
Yes. And why not? A stenog- 
rapher or secretary in an office is 
paid to produce work, and to do 
this as quickly as possible, and in 
excellent condition. If an error is 
made she does not continue typing 
until the bottom of the paper is 
reached, nor does she take her sta- 
tionery out and start over. She 
erases. She does it neatly, and 
thus saves time—and incidentally 
paper. 

This is my ninth year teaching 
—eight of these were with the 
“thou shalt not” erase (and, of 
course, many tried to put it over 
on me) attitude, and one has been 
in the manner described above. 


Courtesy The Globe-W ernicke Co 


“Tie erasers to the typewriters and watch the quality of work go up and the amount 
of paper wasted go down.”’ 


C level is completed, the student 
brings it to my desk and I look it 
over—this doesn’t take much time. 
If it is O.K., I then stamp paper 
for the B level and in the same 
manner for the A level. 

The week’s budget is only one 
item on which the grade is based. 
There is the regular drill work 
each day, the timed tests (net 
word per minute!) and then the 
timed production work each week 
consisting of letters to be set up, 


What is my reaction now? What 
a dumb teacher I must have been 
for eight years! I am more than 
pleased with the results I have had 
this year. The work handed in 
has not only been of a much higher 
quality, but the students have 
made an increase of from five to 
ten net words per minute on timed 
work. So tie erasers to the type- 
writers and watch the quality of 
work go up and the amount of pa- 
per wasted go down. 
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Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Gregg 


The Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 
was brought to a fitting climax on Octo- 
ber 8 when representatives of civic bodies, 
business executives, educators and profes- 
sional men and women, writers and teach- 
ers of his shorthand system, business as- 
sociates and personal friends gathered at 
a Testimonial Dinner in the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, to do honor to 
John Robert Gregg. Nearly six hundred 
guests came to celebrate with him the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the publication 
of his system. 

The evening opened with the playing of 
the Star Spangled Banner, and as dinner 
was being served, Mrs. Etta M. Fowler, 
President of the New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, pre- 
sented a beautiful bouquet of roses to 
Mrs. Gregg, who responded most gra- 
ciously. 

The social aspect of the dinner was 
climaxed by the presentation to Dr. Gregg 
of a huge birthday cake with fifty lighted 
candles. The cake was borne to the 
speakers’ table at the head of a proces- 
sion of waiters carrying the ice cream on 
illuminated cakes of ice, while the diners 
joined in singing “Happy Birthday to 

ou. 

Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president of 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
served as toastmaster. He was introduced 
by Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal 
of New York High School of Commerce, 
moving spirit of the celebration, under 
whose chairmanship the testimonial dinner 


the courts made their decisions. Harry 
Collins Spillman, who addressed the Sil- 
ver Jubilee celebration in Chicago in 1913, 
gave an eloquent address and testimonial 
to “John Robert Gregg, the Man,” and 
paid glowing and enthusiastic tribute to 
the man who had been instrumental in 
providing millions a working tool with 
which to earn a better living. 

Dr. Gregg received three awards. The 
New York Academy of Public Education 
gave him its annual medal for “Distin- 
guished Service to Public Education,” 
through its president, Professor A. Brod- 
erick Cohen. On behalf of Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista, Head of the Cuban Army, 
Lieutenant Edward Lopez Miranda _pre- 
sented a beautiful gold and amethyst ring, 
suitably inscribed. On behalf of the spon- 
sors of the dinner and his friends gen- 
erally, Dr. Gregg received a solid gold 
reproduction of the cover and pages of 
his original pamphlet “Light-Line Pho- 
nography,” published half a century ago. 
This testimonial was presented by Dr. 
McNamara. 

Dr. Gregg acknowledged each award in 
turn. After recalling a few of his ex- 
periences over the years, he thanked every- 
one for the tributes paid to him during 
this golden jubilee year and wished all 
“Godspeed.” 

During the evening there was a lantern- 
slide presentation of “Gregg around the 
world,” which showed but a few of the 
thousands of messages received from such 
distant places as China, Siam, Japan, the 


Dr. McNamara presenting ae Gold Book to.Dr.. Gregg, while Dr. David Kinley and 
Mrs. Gregg (left) and Dr. and Mrs. Campbell look on. 


had been planned. After paying tribute 
himself to Dr. Gregg, Dr. Colligan intro- 
duced the speakers of the evening, all of 
whom told of the far-reaching effects of 
Dr. Gregg’s work. 

The Honorable Stanley Isaacs, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, spoke 
on behalf of the Mayor of the City of 
New York. He saw in the shorthand sys- 
tem an instrument for international under- 
standing and peace that could not be “per- 
verted for use in war.” Harry V. Rus- 
sell, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, stressed the importance of the 
stenographer to the business world. Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, paid tribute to 
“another great Scotsman.” Charles Lee 
Swem, former confidential stenographer 
to Woodrow Wilson, late President of the 
United States, and now official stenogra- 
pher in the New York State Supreme 
Court, discussed court reporting, and char- 
acterized Gregg Shorthand as an “added 
safeguard to human justice,” for upon the 
transcript supplied by the court reporter, 
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Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Central and South America, East and 
South Africa, Fiji Islands, Canada, Eng- 
land, India, and from various parts of the 
United States. 

Martin J. Dupraw, world’s shorthand 
champion, gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of rapid shorthand writing on the 
blackboard, taking dictation at champion- 
ship speeds. 

The program was printed on gold pa- 
per, and to each of the guests was given 
a replica on gold paper of the present to 
Dr. Gregg. 

On the committee of arrangements, in 
addition to Chairman McNamara, were 
L. C. Stowell, Executive Vice-President, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company; Na- 
thaniel Altholz, Director of Commercial 
Education, Board of Education, New 
York City; Edgar Lee Masters, Writer; 
Frederick G. London, President, Pitman 
Publishing Corporation; Louis A. Rice, 
Principal, Packard School; Thomas G. 
O’Brien, President, Drake Business 
Schools. 


Typists’ Association Announces 
New Classifying Plan 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists’ Association, which was organized 
in 1933 at Hays, Kansas, with headquar- 
ters at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, has announced a new plan oi 
classitying schools for this school year. 
There are two divisions, amateur and 
novice. Schools with from one to thirty 
pupils in either division are Class A; 
those with more than thirty pupils are in 
Class B. Trophies and individual prizes 
are offered in both classes and divisions 

Membership in the association, $1.50, 
entitles a school to enter one or both 
annual contests. In the Every-Pupil Con 
test, which is scheduled for March 9 
1939, each contestant pays an additiona! 
fee of 10 cents. Contests are always 
held under ideal homeroom condition: 
in the typing rooms of participating 
schools. 

Catholic high schools wishing to ente: 
the contests are urged to obtain member 
ship and application blanks as soon as pos 
sible and not later than February. They 
may be obtained from the vice presiden: 
of the a the Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, O. M. Cap., St. Joseph’s Colleg« 
and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 

The officers of the association are: 
Honorary president, the Very Rey. <Al- 
fred Carney, O. M. Cap., president of St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays; honorary vice president, Sister M 
Remigia, principal of Girls’ Catholic 
High School, Hays; president, Lt. Col. 
George Gatschet of St. Joseph’s College 
and Military Academy, Hays; vice presi- 
dent, the Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. M. 
Cap., registrar of St. Joseph’s College 
and Military Academy, Hays; secretary- 
treasurer, Sister M. Lucida, Girls’ 
Catholic High School, Hays. 


Two New York State Studies 


Bulletin No, 4 of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Clinton A. Reed, Act- 
ing, Chief, gives excerpts from two mas- 
ter’s theses recently submitted to State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York. 

Based upon statistical evidence Andrew 
A. Hritz presents the following recom- 
mendations : 


Since it requires equal ability to complete either 
the academic or commercial course, school ad- 
ministrators should recognize the fact that ran- 
dom placing pupils in any curriculum will not 
solve the problem of failures within a given cur- 
riculum. o pupil should be placed in the com- 
mercial curriculum because the commercial course 
appears to be “easier” than the academic course. 

Some careful analysis is needed in selecting 
pupils for the various curricula in the high 
schools. The results of a battery of tests— 
achievement, prognostic, and _ intelligence — the 
student’s own desire and his school grades should 
be taken into consideration before he is en- 
rolled in a definite curriculum. 

Intelligent pupil placement plus sound educa- 
tional guidance from the student’s start in school 
on, will do a great deal to alleviate the problem 
of failures in any curricula.” 


The study by Sarah E. Rudle results 
in the conclusion that: 


There is a very slight difference between the 
academic and commercial high school students in 
scholastic ability. This difference is found to be 
in favor of the academic students in history and 
in favor of the commercial students in biology 
and English in the records studied. However, the 
differences are too small to indicate that in any 
specific high school, the academic student may 
have a slightly higher average in a given subject, 
or the average of the commercial student may be 
higher. 

or practical therefore, it would 
seem that the results Sow that the difference be- 
tween the ic and cial high school 
students is not great enough to justify the state- 
ment that either group is inferior or superior in 
scholastic ability. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

C.lorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland En.pire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 
throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CounciL or Business EpucartIon. 

The CouncIit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such, 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNci. by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Ione C. Duffy, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. Hohwieler, 
New York City 
J. R. Jackman, CHAIRMAN, 


G. A. Beattie, Wofford Oil Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. D. Bish, Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. H. Brigham, American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

John Crawford, Sun Life Assurance Company, Montreal, 

VanSant School of Business, 207 S. 19th St., 

William F. Gallagher, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass 
L. Harris, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Euclid Post Office, 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street, 


Tne Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass. 


Prepared and Administered under Direction of 


Joint Committee on Tests 


16 Lawrence Hall, 1 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Representing 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


National Office Management Association 


S. Herman Macy, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. W. 
Canada Street, Chicago, 


Omaha, Neb. 


Raymond L. 


Olin H. Wyman, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Representing 


Ray Noyes, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 
T. Ogilvie, c/o Swanson, Ogilvie and McKenzie, 176 West Adams 


Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 
I. O. Royse, Purina Mills, 
B. A. Shilt, 713 City Hall, 
T. R. Sullivan, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
Wilson, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Bankers Trust Company, 205 West Congress Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


National Council of Business Education 


Elmer G. Miller, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William L. Moore, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. E. Bowman, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa, 
W. R. Catton, Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. Cowan, SECRETARY, High School, 
Louis Fish, School Department, Boston, Mass. 
J. L. Holtsclaw, High School of Commerce, 


D. D. Lessenberry, School of Education, 
burgh, Pa 


Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, New York University, New York 
G. E. McClellan, Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 


Frederick G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, 


Background of Testing Program 


Through a period of five years a joint 
committee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association carried on a 
research project which has culminated in 
the establishment of a permanent clerical 
ability testing program under the auspices 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. 

The Yearbook of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association for 1937 * con- 
tains a_three-hundred page report by the 
Joint Committee in which all the essen- 
tial facts regarding the committee’s work 
are set forth in much detail. This year- 
book also contains the tests that were used 
experimentally in June, 1937. 


The Permanent Testing Program 


The permanent testing program was 
launched in May, 1938. In 1939 the tests 
will be given on May 24, 25, 26 in centers 
to be determined later according to regis- 
trations when complete. Later in this 
statement the necessary steps to take in 
registering for these tests are set forth 
in detail. 


* Arnold M. Lloyd, Treasurer, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Price $2.50. 
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Dedham, Mass. 
Detroit, 


John G. Kirk, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh, -Pitts- 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Elizabeth Nash, Memorial High School for Girls, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Frank Phillips, Senior High School, Medford, Mass. 


Mich, 


Ohio. 


Consultants 


Purposes of the Tests 


Briefly the purposes of these tests may 
be set forth as follows: 


1. To provide an authoritative device, 
somewhat comparable to the College 
Board Examinations, for use in measur- 
ing the qualifications of public and private 
business school graduates for some of the 
more common office occupations for which 
vocational training is given. 

2. To assist business teachers and others 
who are responsible for vocational busi- 
ness training programs in attempts to bring 
their course offerings and testing proced- 
ures somewhat more into line with sound 
principles and practices in the field of vo- 
cational education. 


3. To assist educators in their attempts 
to insure for vocational business courses 
students who possess the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities required for the kinds 
of work for which they seek preemploy- 
ment training. 


4. To provide employers of office help 
with a better means of appraising the 
qualifications of applicants for clerical 
positions, and to provide a certification 
plan which will, to some extent, obviate 
the necessity of giving employment tests 
to applicants who have graduated from 
public and private business schools. 


5. To bring office managers and other 


L, A. Rice, The Packard School, 
D. Gordon Roach, Hadley Vocational School, 
Arthur Ross, High School, Framingham, Mass. 
Katherine Ross, Boston Clerical School, 
Grace L, Woodward, Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 


Phillip J. Rulon, Peabody House, Kirkland Street, 


Lexington Avenue, New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


employers of clerical help into a closer 
working relationship with business edu- 
cators in public and private schools. 


For Whom Tests Are Intended 


The National Clerical Ability Tests may 
be taken by anyone who believes he is 
qualified to take them if he registers for 
them in due time, pays the fee, and is 
on hand at a designated center when the 
tests are given. Students in public and 
private schools and colleges normally will 
be enrolled through their teachers. Others 
usually may secure information about the 
tests by getting in touch with the head 
of the local high school business depart- 
ment or by writing directly to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall. 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Office workers who have been preparing 
for a different office position or for ad- 
vancement may find these tests and the 
Certificate of Proficiency worth consider- 
ing when they are ready to demonstrate 
their ability to handle the duties of the 
position which they desire. 


Scope of Testing Program 


At present clerical ability tests are in- 
cluded for the following positions: 


1. Stenographer 
2. Machine Transcriber 
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3. Typist 
Bookkeeper 
File Clerk 
Keydriven Calculating Machine Oper- 
ator 
Each testee who takes one of the above 
tests is required to take also both of the 
following tests: 
1, General Information 
2. Fundamentals 


Since the testee’s personal qualities have 
a bearing on his probable success in a 
clerical position, a Personality Rating 
Schedule for each testee must be filed 
with his test papers. 
jt is hoped that additional clerical tests 
will be added to the program later if there 
is a2 demand for them. 


Administration of Tests 


All tests are administered by a repre- 
sentative of the Joint Committee. No tests 
are sent to schools to be given and re- 
ported upon. However, in most cases 
local teachers are asked to cooperate in 
giving the tests under the direction of the 
Joint Committee’s representative. Every 
effort is made to have the tests given in 
exactly the same way in all centers where 
they are made available. 


Scoring the Tests 


\ll scoring of tests is done in the office 
o! the Joint Committee to insure uni- 
formity and complete fairness to every 
testee. Only trained people are used for 
this scoring work. All possible money- 
saving devices are used to keep the unit 
cost down. 

Since four scores—vocational, funda- 
mentals, general information, and person- 
ality—must be combined into a single in- 
dex of probable clerical ability, it is evi- 
dent that this scoring work must be con- 
centrated in the Joint Committee’s of- 
fice. 

Each of the above four factors is given 
a weighting according to the best judg- 
ments of several persons who are familiar 
with the jobs for which the tests are 
given. For example, the arithmetic por- 
tion of the fundamentals test is given a 
higher weighting in relation to the book- 
keeping test than it is in relation to the 
stenographic test; but the grammar por- 
tion of this test is weighted higher in re- 
lation to the stenographic test than it is 
in relation to the bookkeeping test. 

Thus an attempt is made to secure for 
each clerical test a composite score which 
may be fairly accurate as an indicator of 
one’s relative competency for the job for 
which a test has been taken. The Com- 
mittee recognizes the subjective element in 
its present method of arriving at this com- 
posite score, but it also agrees with the 
most competent authorities that this 
method is far superior to disregarding 
relative test importances. Furthermore, 
the Committee fully expects to reduce ma- 
terially this subjective element by means 
of further research as funds become avail- 
able for this purpose. 


Nature of Tests 


These clerical ability tests are based on 
the duties which clerical workers perform. 
They are, in fact, but samplings of the 
kinds of things which office clerks do as 
a part of their daily round of work. They 
differ from conventional school tests in 
many ways, but the most important dif- 
ference is found in the fact that they are 
endurance tests as well as speed tests. 
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No one of these tests includes a short 
speed test, but all are tests of the testee’s 
ability to get out a reasonably large vol- 
ume of work in a relatively short time. 
In all cases an attempt is made to simu- 
late actual working conditions. 

For example, the stenographic testee 
takes dictation (not reading) nearly an 
hour and then transcribes two full hours. 
Only usable transcripts are accepted. 

The typing test includes eight or ten 
samples of everyday office typing, but no 
spurt-speed test. The testee is allowed 
two hours in which to complete the whole 
job. Only usable items are accepted. If 
less time is required for the job additional 
credit is given. 

The bookkeeping test consists of a 
straight bookkeeping project which re- 
quires the testee to go through the com- 
plete accounting cycle and produce ac- 
ceptable results in a period of three hours, 
with additional credit for taking less time 
to complete the project. 

The machine transcription test calls for 
the transcription of one full dictating ma- 
chine record, with a time allowance of 
one hour and additional credit for taking 
less time than is allowed. 

The keydriven calculating machine test 
is a sampling of work done on this type 
of machine, with a time allowance of two 
hours for the whole. job. 

The filing test is one which measures 
the testee’s knowledge of the science of 
filing, but it does not measure the testee’s 
manual ability to do actual filing. The 
cost of equipment for a test of this kind 
is prohibitive at present, but the committee 
hopes to meet this expense problem in 
some way later. 


Certificate of Proficiency 


Those who are successful in one of 
these clerical ability tests will receive a 
Certificate of Proficiency from the Joint 
Committee on Tests. This at present is 
not an absolute guarantee of occupational 
competency but it may be taken as evi- 
dence of the fact that its holder ranks 
high among a large number of selected 
people who have taken similar tests. It 
is the conviction of the Committee that 
office workers employed on the basis of 
these tests will be more satisfactory than 
will those selected on the basis of usual 
office employment testing methods. 


Further Experimentation and Research 

The Committee is fully aware of the 
fact that much additional work must be 
done before the full validity of these tests 
is established, but it believes that, on the 
basis of available evidence, a long step 
has been taken in the direction of the de- 
velopment of a dependable medium for 
use in measuring the results of teaching 
vocational business subjects in terms of 
occupational competency. 

Already research students are following 
up testees who have earned certificates, 
and others who failed to earn them, to 
ascertain the validity of the tests as a 
means of predicting probable success or 
failure on a job for which the appropriate 
test has been taken. 

Still further experimental testing of 
clerical workers whose degree of com- 
petency is vouched for by their employers 
is being done in an attempt to obtain ad- 
ditional positive evidence as to the validity 
of these tests. 

It should be emphasized that at present 
it is not possible to say that one who 
achieves a certain composite score, or 
better, will succeed in the position for 
which he has been tested. Or that one 


whose score is below a given point in the 
scale will fail. There are many unknown 
factors which contribute to one’s success 
or failure. Perhaps no dependable device 
ever will be so constructed as to insure 
complete success in measuring all of these 
factors. However, it is not too much to 
expect that a measuring device better than 
those commonly used, where any are used 
at all, can be constructed and put into 
effective use. Hence the hard work which 
the Joint Committee has done and the 
confident sponsorship of two national 
groups of educators and employers. 


Announcements of Tests 

It is not possible to communicate di- 
rectly with every potential local teacher 
who may want the tests for his students; 
or with office managers and others who 
may want to take steps to have the tests 
given in their cities. The best that can be 
done is to announce the tests in NOMA 
and other periodicals circulating among 
employers of office help, and in The 
Journal of Business Education, Business 
Education World, and other periodicals 
circulating among business educators. 

During the first year it was not possible 
to get early and adequate publicity for 
the tests. Consequently many applied for 
them too late. As the Committee’s plans 
become better known there should be no 
such disappointments. 

Interested parties shoud communicate 
with the Joint Committee on Tests, 16 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Where Tests Will Be Given 


Arrangements will be made to give the 
tests in any city or village where not 
fewer than 50 testees are enrolled for 
them and where there is a business edu- 
cator or employer who is willing to 
sponsor them and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for rooms, equipment, test- 
ing schedule, etc., in cooperation with the 
Joint Committee. 

Each place where the tests are given 
will be known as a Jest Center. There 
may be an unlimited number of such 
centers, but ordinarily wherever possible 
testees should be concentrated in as large 
groups as possible to reduce the cost of 
administration, and keep the fee low. 

It is likely that permanent test centers 
will become established in time. When 
this occurs they can be announced in ad- 
vance. In the meantime centers will be 
established as requested. 


Reporting Results of Testing 


These tests necessarily are given as near 
the end of the school year as is possible 
to afford opportunity for the completion 
of the training program. However, they 
must be given at a date which will be sure 
to meet the needs of schools that close the 
year early for the summer vacation. Be- 
cause of the lateness of the testing dates 
and the long distances which many of the 
test papers must travel on their way back 
to the Joint Committee, it is difficult to 
complete the scoring in time to report re- 
sults before some schools close. How- 
ever, every possible effort will be made 
to report promptly so as to reach most 
schools before the end of June. 

It is evident that the Committee must 
ascertain in advance just how the sponsor 
of the tests in any center wants the re- 
ports made to avoid failure to receive 
them as was complained of in June, 1938, 
when the Certificates of Proficiency were 
sent to the office of the superintendent 
of schools. This was done in the belief 
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that by the time the reports were ready 
the high schools had closed and the spon- 
soring teachers had gone away on vaca- 
tion. 


Fee for the Tests 


From the beginning the Committee has 
contended that to be permanently valuable 
this testing program must be financially 
self-supporting. Hence it was decided at 
the outset that a fee to cover the cost 
of making and administering the tests 
must be charged. 


As a trial fee $1.00 was set for the 1938 
tests. But this was found to be inade- 
quate. Hence a fee of $1 37 will be set 
for 1939 in the hope and belief that, with 
a larger group of testees, a year’s experi- 
ence in handling the tests, and the use of 
available scoring devices it will be possible 
to maintain this rate in the future. 


Two cents of this fee for each clerical 
ability test (vocational test, fundamentals 
test, and general information test) must 
be paid at the time the Personality Rating 
Schedules are ordered for potential testees 
—the earlier in the year the better. The 
remaining $1.35 must be paid by March 1 
when final arrangements for giving the 
tests must be made to insure that every- 
thing tye! by ready for the testing period 
May 24, 


There nel be no difficulty in ar- 
ranging for this fee. A much larger fee 
is paid by those who take College Board 
Examinations. In some schools a fund 
is available for this purpose. In others 
the necessary money may be raised by 
some student activity. In still others the 
school board may be willing to meet this 
expense. Business men’s organizations 
may be willing to offer the necessary 
money as an inducement for local schools 
to arrange for the tests. Parents general- 
ly are willing to meet this small expense 
for such a worthy purpose. Most stu- 
dents can earn and save the fee before 
March 1 if the matter is properly pre- 
sented to them. 


Results of 1938 Tests 


Each sponsor of a 1938 test group has 
received a full report of results. How- 
ever, no sponsor is told what the results 
were in any other school or center by 
name. From the report given it is pos- 
sible for a sponsor to see how his testees 
did in comparison with others. The Com- 
mittee desires to avoid even the appear- 
ance of a contest in giving these tests. 


Centers, Schools, 
and Number of Testees 


There were 23 testing centers in a 
geographical area stretching from Omaha, 
Nebraska, on the west to Boston on the 
east and from St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Cleveland on the north to Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh on the south. 

In these centers 1285 students from 45 
schools took the tests as follows: 


General Information........... 1120 
547 
Machine Transcription ......... 62 
64 
Machine Calculating ........... 64 


Thus it will be seen that a total of 3,528 
tests were given. 
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Certificates of Proficiency 


A total of 355 Certificates were awarded 
as follows: 


Num- Number % of 
ber of of Cer- Successful 
Test Testees_ tificates Testees 
Stenographic ...... pod 136 24.8 
350 80 29.6 
Machin ranscrip- 

Calculation 64 17 26.5 

1285 355 27.6 


Comments on 1938 Tests 


The Committee is pleased with the re- 
sults and believes that no teacher need 
feel discouraged. The results in 1938 
were better than those in 1937. This 
doubtless is the result of greater emphasis 
on the types of work on which the tests 
are based—on the development of com- 
posite occupational skills instead of simple, 
elemental, operating skills or mere knowl- 
edge about business. For example, re- 
sults in the bookkeeping test were 100% 
better than in the previous year. Sub- 
stantial, but smaller gains are noted in 
other tests. 

Now that the nature of the tests is bet- 
ter known it should be possible tc pre- 
pare for them more successfully. Since 
the tests are made up of samplings from 
the jobs covered, specific preparation for 
them is not open to the same criticism 
that is leveled against “coaching” or 
“cramming” for tests of other kinds. If 
your students can do the things required 
in the tests, it is likely that they can do 
what actual jobs will require of them. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Bookkeeping 


1. More practice on the complete book- 
keeping cycle through the use of business 
narratives or “sets.” 

2. More practice in finding errors and 
correcting them. 


Stenographic and 
Machine Transcription 


1. More original dictation—real or simu- 
lated as in the test. 

2. More practice on long “takes”—30 
minutes to 60 minutes. 

3. Longer transcription periods—full 
hour periods, and two hours if possible 
from time to time. 

4. Require transcription of samplings of 
long dictation—items selected from all 
parts of dictated matter. 

5. More practice in noting and correct- 
ing errors in transcription. 

6. Practice in sensing the meaning of 
dictated material and thus avoiding too 
great dependence on notes—acceptance of 
transcript if substance is there even if 
words are different. 

7. More practice on full soft records 
for machine transcribers. 

8. More hours of instruction for ma- 
chine transcribers. 

9. More testees in the most important 
and rapidly growing field of machine 

More rejections of items containing 
uncorrectil errors. 

. More practice in recognizing need 
Ph ‘re-dictation and in asking for it at 
appropriate times. 
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Typing 

1. Less emphasis on short, copying 
speed tests after techniques are well de- 
veloped. 

2. More emphasis on typing jobs such 
as are common to most offices. 

3. Longer practice and testing periods 
as often as is possible to more nearly ap- 
proximate office working conditions. 

4. More practice in noting and correct- 
ing errors. Penalties only for correctible 
but uncorrected errors. 

5. Regular rejection of items containing 
uncorrectible errors. 

6. More attention to synchronizing all 
motions involved in doing a composite typ- 
ing job as contrasted with straight copy- 
ing. 

Filing and Calculating 

1. More adequate training for these 
important jobs. 

2. More drill in both cases. 

3. More practice in applying rules and 
principles in filing situations. 

4. Longer periods of practice and test- 
ing in the machine calculating course. 

5. Changing aim from “acquaintance- 
ship with” to “competency in doing” the 
work of the file clerk and the keydriven 
machine calculator. 

6. There should be a larger number of 
testees in these two fields which offer be- 
ginners attractive opportunities for secur- 
ing initial contact jobs which lead to later 
advancement. 


Steps in Arranging for 1939 Tests 


1. Tentative dates, subject to slight 
change if necessary after enrollments are 
all in—May 24, 25, 26 

2. By December 1 select the students 
whose past records justify the belief that 
they should be ready for the tests in May. 
Probably the upper 50% of the potential 
group of testees. Additions or with- 
drawals can be made later. Be conserva- 
tive. 

3. Discuss the matter with the group 
selected and give them an opportunity to 
secure parental approval for the tests. A 
brief mimeographed statement may be 
useful; or a conference of parents. If 
the fee is to be paid by the school or a 
business organization, less attention may 
be paid to securing parental approval. At 
any rate only two cents of the fee has 
to be paid now. 

4. As soon as your tentative list is com- 
plete, order enough Personality Rating 
Schedules so that there will be one for 
each student and for each teacher of 
a vocational subject who will have 
these students the current year. The cost 
of these schedules is 50 cents for each 
25 with instructions for using them. Order 
of Joint Committee on Tests, Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Order for the entire class if 
you prefer and postpone actual selection 
of testees until the closing date for notify- 
ing the Committee—March 1, 1939. 


5. Notify the Joint Committee that you 
desire to have the tests given in your city. 
If you may not have the required mini- 
mum of 50 testees, try to interest other 
nearby schools in the project. But don’t 
wait to get 50 before notifying the Com- 
mittee. 

6. On or before March 1, 1939, send the 
list of your testees, with the fee of $1.35 
for each, to the Joint Committee so that 
final arrangements for printing the tests 
and administering them can be made well 
in advance of the test dates. 
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Conventions, and 


New York City and Vicinity 


convention of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York and Vicinity is to be held 
Saturday, November 19, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Beginning 
at 10 A.M. there will be various section 
programs dealing with the general theme 
Lligh Lights in Business Teaching Tech- 
nigues, followed by a luncheon at one 
o'clock. 

Irving Raskin, Girls Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, president of the asso- 
c ation, will preside at the luncheon. The 
principal speaker on the program is Dr. 
Cerald Wendt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Science for the New York 
\World’s Fair for 1939, 


Special honors will be paid to Nathan- 
ic) Altholz on the occasion of his tenth 
anniversary as Director of Commercial 
Fducation for New York City. spe- 
cally prepared plaque is to be presented 
to him to commemorate this occasion, 
which will be attended by many of the 
high educational officials in New York. 
Only once before was an educator so 
honored by this association. Several years 
avo Dr. Edward McNamara, Principal of 
the New York High School of Com- 
merce, was similarly honored for his 
outstanding service to commercial educa- 
tion. 


The officers of the association, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Raskin, are: vice-presidents. 
Mrs. Etta M. Fowler, Haaren High 
School, New York, and Mrs. E. L. Lelash, 
Miller Business School, New York; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, George 
Washington High School, New York; 
treasurer, Henry Smithline, Grover Cleve- 
land High School, New York. 


The semi-annual 


Louisiana 


The annual meeting of the Commerce 
Section of the Louisiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation is to be held in Baton Rouge on 
November 18, during the convention of 
the State Association. The general theme 
of the meeting will be, “Providing a 
Progressive Business Education Pro- 
gram,’ 


The followi ing speakers will appear on 
the program: Lloyd L. Jones, The Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago; James T. 
Johnson, Northeast Center, Louisiana 
State University, Monroe; R. Norval 
Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond ; and Dean James B. Trant, 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 


George Thomas Walker, president of 

the Section, of Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, will preside. Other 
officers of the Commerce Section are: 
vice-president, Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
whieh Baton Rouge; secretary, Miss 
Edwynne Joseph, Neville High School, 
Monroe. 
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N. A.C. T. T. 1. 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel 
Hollenden in Cleveland, Ohio, on Satur- 
day, February 25. 

The conferences throughout the day 
will be devoted to round-table discussions 
of pertinent problems in the field of busi- 
ness education as they affect commercial 
teacher-training programs. 

There will be a luncheon meeting, at 
which a prominent educator will speak. 
All commercial teachers and their friends 
are invited to the luncheon. 

At the present time forty-two commer- 
cial teacher-training institutions are mem- 
bers of the association. Membership is 
restricted to those commercial teacher- 
training institutions belonging to one of 
the following accrediting associations : 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Association of History Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland; 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States; The 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. 

Applications for membership should be 
filed with Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

A detailed program of the convention 
will appear in a later issue of this maga- 


zine. 


New York State Association 
Warren R. Hill of the Spencer Busi- 


ness and Secretarial School, Schenectady, 
is chairman of the Local Committee in 
charge of making arrangements for the 
December 2-3 meetings of the Business 
Education Association of the State of 
New York, to be held at the Van Curler 
Hotel in Schenectady. Serving with him 
on this committee are: Mrs. Mildred 
Elley, Mildred Elley School, Albany ; 
Prentiss Carnell, Jr., Albany Business 
College; H. M. Spamer, Eastman-Sara- 
toga School of Business, Saratoga 
Springs, and <A. B. Backensto, Troy 
Business College. 

Speakers announced for the meetings 
are George Spaulding, general manager 
of the Bryant Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, and Charles G. Reigner, of the 
H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore. 
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East Tennessee 


Clyde W. Humphrey, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, presided at a 
luncheon meeting and an afternoon meet- 
ing of the Department of Commerce and 
Business of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association in Knoxville on October 


A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, addressed the luncheon 
meeting. The speakers on the afternoon 
program were: Mae Walker, Knoxville 
High School; J. D. Fenn, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville ; 
and Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
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American Association of 
Commercial Colleges 


The eighth annual convention of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 27 at 2 P.M. 

President Kinman will preside at the 
meeting and will report on Pi Rho Zeta 
International activities. The balance of 
the afternoon program will be given over 
to reports of officers and committees. 
The members will gather for the annual 
banquet at 6:30 P.M. 

The officers of the association are: 
president, J. I. Kinman, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington; first 
vice president, Catherine S. Walsh, Walsh 
School of Business Science, Miami, 
Florida; second vice president, B. 
Dykes, Arizona College of Commerce, 
Tucson, Arizona; executive secretary, C. 
W. Woodward, College of Commerce, 
Burlington, Iowa; treasurer, Miriam L. 
Barnhill, Kinman Business University, 
Spokane, Washington. 

° 


Northeastern Ohio 


Over 400 persons attended the meeting 
of the Northeastern Ohio Commercial 
Section in Cleveland on October 28 to 
hear Professor Frederick G. Nichols of 
Harvard University speak on “Sound Cri- 
teria for Use in Appraising Business Edu- 
cation on the Secondary School Level”. 
The program attracted many superinten- 
dents and principals as well as commer- 
cial teachers from other states. At the 
luncheon meeting in the Hotel Hollenden, 
Paul F. Muse, president of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, out- 
lined the progress made on the project of 
answering the question for the Ohio State 
Department of Education, “What are the 
Characteristics of an Efficient Depart- 
ment of Business Education in a High 
School ?” 

The sectional chairman elected for next 
year is Elsie Pike, head of the commer- 
cial department of West High School, 
Cleveland. Assisting her will be Alvin G. 
Ames, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of Shaker Heights High School, 
Cleveland. 

a 


Knoxville Group 
John FE, 


Pierce, director of the Oftice 
Service Department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, addressed the Knox- 
ville Associated Teachers of Business at 
their dinner meeting October 10. This 
was the first of a series of programs 
planned for this year by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Professor of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, pres- 
ident of the association. 

Other officers of the association are: 
vice-president and chairman of member- 
ship committee, Roy G. Lillard, Tyson 
High School; secretary, Mae Walker, 
Knoxville High School; treasurer, J. E. 
Collins, National Business College; chair- 
man of program committee, Dr. Frank 
Ward, the University of Tennessee ; and 
chairman of social committee, Clara 
Sweeney, Knoxville High School. 
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ARTHUR F. TULL 
President, The Business Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 


Past President, Michigan Business Schools 
Association; Past President and Member 
1937 Executive Board of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation.. 


HEN The Business Institute 
was incorporated in 1906 it 
was the very definite purpose of the 
managers to make it a thoroughly mod- 
ern school, placing emphasis on the 
teaching of equipment and methods 
used in the up-to-date office. Accord- 
ingly the adding machine was included 
and a statement was made by the com- 
pany from which this equipment was 
purchased that the Institute was the first 
business school in the country giving 
systematic instruction on this machine. 
Within a few years the development 
of non-listing adding-calculating ma- 
chines made it necessary for the school to 
include this type of equipment in order 
to keep pace with the trend of business 
and be up to date, so in about 1911 or 
1912 a special department was opened 
for instruction in calculating machines 
and a teacher employed whose time was 
entirely devoted to this work. 
It was found that the well-trained 
operator, usually a young woman in her 
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Calculating Machine 


operation valuable 


as part of secretarial 
and accounting courses 


by Arthur F. Tull 


Well-equipped classroom of The Business Institute has calculators of all 
types including Monroe Adding-Calculators. 


late teens or early twenties, could do 
more work with a calculating machine 
than two good clerks with paper and 
pencil. As conditions in business offices 
were investigated it became increasing- 
ly evident that no single make of ma- 
chine could handle all the complicated 
transactions of commercial life; so the 
Institute added to the original equip- 
ment and increased the teaching staff to 
offer satisfactory instruction to young 
people who wished to specialize for em- 
ployment where these machines were 
in use. 

Today instruction on various kinds of 
calculating machines is absolutely neces- 
sary as a part of a thorough training 
course given in modern schools of busi- 
ness, particularly in the larger cities 
where the demand for this kind of work 
is constantly increasing. 

In all five schools conducted by The 


Business Institute, in Saginaw, Pontiac, 
and Detroit, thorough, systematic in- 
struction on the calculating machine is 
an important course conducted by spe- 
cialists. Just as the typist can accomplish 
much more with the typewriter, doing 
the work more easily, so the thoroughly 
competent operator can produce more 
results, with greater ease, through the 
use of the calculating machine. 

Not only is it important to give this 
training as a special course, but our 
schools’ experience has proved it is also 
advisable to offer instruction in these 
machines as a part of secretarial train- 
ing and accounting courses. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Federation Convention Plans 


TIME: 
PLACE: 


The program for the December con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation is rapidly being 
completed. It includes addresses by prom- 
inent businessmen and well-known edu- 
cators. Among these are Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Harry Spillman, Homer Pace, 
Helen Merrill, Dr. August Dvorak, Dr. 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Dr. Kenneth B. 
Haas, Clyde I. Blanchard, Hiram Rasely, 
Mary Ann English, Arnold Schneider, 
Lloyd Douglas, John M. Trytten and 
Peter L. Agnew. Department officers, 
chairmen of round table sessions, and 
members of the local committee are ar- 
ranging meetings which will keep step 
with those of previous years. President 
George E. McClellan will announce the 
complete program in the December issue 
of this magazine. 


December 27, 28, 29, 30 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


proximately 2600 after last year’s conven- 
tion, at which there was the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the Federation. 

The increased interest in the Federa- 
tion is due in part to the splendid con- 
vention programs for the past few years, 
in part to the fine work of the various 
state supervisors, and in part to the in- 
terest being shown in the Business Educa- 
tion Digest and the Yearbook, publica- 
tions furnished to members. 

The annual fee for the Federation is 
two dollars, which includes the privileges 
of the convention, the Business Education 
Digest for one year, and a copy of the 
Yearbook. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the fact that members and 
prospective members should send in their 
memberships now to assure themselves 


Officers of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation 


George E. McClellan 
President 


M. E. Studebaker 
2nd Vice-President 


The Sherman Hotel has been selecied 
as the official headquarters for the con- 
vention which will last from Tuesday, 
cass 27 to Friday noon, December 


Several meetings and banquets will be 
held in Chicago at the time of the con- 
vention by other associations and fraterni- 
ties. There are a few alumni banquets 
being planned by teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

Local chairman, Paul Moser, is making 
arrangements for the entertainment at 
the convention. Those who have attended 
former Chicago conventions of the Fed- 
eration know that this means plenty of 
real entertainment. 

The membership campaign is now “go- 
ing strong,” under the direction of W. D. 
Wigent, Director of Membership Devel- 
opment for the Federation. It is hoped 
by the officers that the membership for 
this year will be above that of last year 
and that the attendance at the convention 
will break all records. Secretary J. Mur- 
ray Hill reported a membership of ap- 
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J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Nettie Huff 
Ist Vice-President 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


of a copy of this volume, as copies of 
some issues have been oversold. Mem- 
berships may be sent directly to the sec- 
retary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Present officers of the Federation are: 
president, George E. McClellan, president 
of Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio; first vice-presi- 
dent, Nettie M. Huff, Huff’s Plaza Sec- 
retarial School, Kansas City, Missouri ;* 
second vice-president, M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Gieen Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; and treasurer, J. W. 
Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 

Members of the Executive Board are: 
George E. McClellan; R. G. Walters, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Paul Moser, Moser School, Chi- 
cago; and J. Murray Hill. 


Commercial Education Section 
American Vocational Association 


An interesting and well-balanced pro- 
gram has been announced for the Com- 
mercial Education Section of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association’s national 
convention to be held in St. Louis, No- 
vember 30 to December 3. 

Representatives of business and gov- 
ernment as well as educators are sched- 
uled to speak at these sectional meetings 
which will be held at Hotel Jefferson, 
convention headquarters. Foremost 
among the subjects discussed will be 
problems related to organizing and con- 
ducting classes in the new training for 
distributive occupations and the too-often- 
neglected need tor well-directed guid- 
ance. 

Those attending the convention are ex- 
pected to spend some time studying com- 
mercial education in the St. Louis schools, 
especially the huge Hadley Vocational 
School where 1100 pupils are taking day- 
time courses in general business, stenog- 
raphy or store service. In the evening 
schools, too, commercial education is 
widely sought, and this year about 4500 
adults are taking commercial subjects 
either at Hadley or one of the high 
schools. 

All of this work is definitely vocational. 
On the other hand, the elective courses 
in typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeep- 
ing offered in the city’s 10 high schools 
are presented from the standpoint of 
general education. 

The program for the Commercial Edu- 
cation Section of the convention is as 
follows: 

Thursday, December 1 
9 A.M. 
Frank Kyker, Special Agent, Re- 
Education, Office of 


Chairman: B. 
search in Commercial 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Organization and Promotion of Part-Time 
Day School Classes in Distributive Educa- 
tion’—Dr. G. O. Emick, Corps Area Educa- 
tional Adviser, C. C. C., Fort Hayes, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“The Organization and Promotion of Evening 
School Classes in Distributive Education’’— 
Pearce C. Kelley, State Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

“The Vocational Value of High School Commer- 
cial Courses’”—Dr. O. Selby, Professor of 
Commercial Education, Northeast 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Friday, December 2 
9 A.M. 


Chairman: Walter F. Shaw, Special Agent, Dis- 
tributive Education, Washington, 

“The Necessary Qualifications of State Super- 
visors and Teacher-Trainers_ in Distributive 
Education’’—Professor John H. Dillon, Itiner- 
ant Teacher-Trainers in Distributive Occupa- 
tions, Indiana University. 

“In-Service Teacher Training’—G, A. Glyer, 
Teacher Trainer and Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“Pre-Employment Teacher Training’—Marion 
T. Lyndon, Teacher-Trainer of istributive 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

2 P.M. 


Chairman: D. Gordon Roach, Instructor, Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Techniques in Counseling Commercial Students” 
—wWillard E. Parker, Personnel Officer, Fed- 
eral Land Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Counseling for Out-of-School Youth’’—Dreng 
Bjornaraa, Local Director, U. S. Employment 
Service Occupational Research Program, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Value of Guidance for Distributive Work- 
ers’—Nina Clover, Assistant Supervisor for 
Distributive Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

General Discussion. 

Saturday, December 3 
9 A.M. 

Chairman: E, A. Zelliot, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Speakers: I. O. Royce, Office Manager, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, Missouri, and Mrs. Irene 
Blood, Assistant Supervisor for Distributive 
Education, State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

General Discussion. 


Missouri 
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“fifty-one thousand 
pages of testimony... 
forty cents for repairs!” 


LOVEAT 
FIRST SIGHT 
a 


Ask for 
demonstration of the 
sensational new 


7 


LCSMITH 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


* 


For personal typing, try the sensational new CORONA port- 
ables . . . the ‘‘Speedline’’ and the ‘‘Zephyr’’ 
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TABS HAVE THE 
NATURAL READING 
ANGLE OF 45° 


Inserts are removable, 
making possible unlim- 
ited expansion. 


G/W Angular Celluloid Tab Guides 
Are Easy to See — Easy to Find 


Angular celluloid tab guides look you straight in the eye. Tabs are 
set at the easily read angle of 45°—there is no stooping or pushing 
contents of drawer about in order to read labels. They save work, 
prevent wear and tear on guides and folders, prevent filing 
fatigue—speed up filing and finding. 


Ask our local dealer to show you angular celluloid tab guides 
or write direct to us for additional information. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Record 


Breaker... 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Beighey and Spanabel 
August 8, 1988 PUBLISHED 
October 12, 1988 ADOPTED 
For state-wide use in Texas for 
the course in Economics-Civics 


Only two months later! 


PROBLEMS FOR THE 
CONSUMER. A workbook 
to accompany this new 
text is now ready. Learn 
for yourself the unusual 
quality which caused so 
large an adoption. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Southern Association Convention 


Indications point to an unusually large 
attendance at the annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, November 24, 25 and 206. 
The committee has arranged a sight-see- 
ing tour on Thanksgiving afternoon to 
Stone Mountain, followed by a Dutch 
Supper, in order to have all members ar- 
rive carly. Miss Ray Abrams of Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, vice-president of the 
association, will preside at the Dutch Sup- 
er, 
; Mrs. Gertrude G. De Armond, president 
of the association, and vice-president of 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, will preside at the opening gen- 
eral session on Friday. M. A. Smythe, 
National Business College, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, will make the response to the wel- 
coming address. The president of the 


Mrs. DeArmond 


association will address the members on 
the subject, “Our Responsibility to the 
Business Men and Women of Tomorrow.” 
Other speakers on the Friday morning 
program are Hamden L. Forkner, as- 
sistant professor of Education, Columbia 
University, New York City; B. Frank 
Kyker, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.-C., and Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The secretary of the association, Clyde 
W. Humphrey, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, will preside over the fellow- 
ship luncheon on Friday. At this meet- 
ing interesting reports from state mem- 
bership chairmen will be heard. 

The sectional meetings are to be held on 
Friday afternoon. Howard Bogner of the 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans, is chairman of the High 
School Division, and R. W. Massey, West 
Tennessee Business College, Jackson, 
Tennessee, is chairman of the Private 
School Division. Hollis Preston Guy, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, is 
chairman of the College and University 
Division, 

Louis A. Leslie, Eleanor Skimin, W. 
Harmon Wilson, Harold Smith and J. L. 
Bolton will address the Public School 
Section. On the program for the Private 
School Section meeting are Mary A. But- 
ler, N. A. Smythe, Louis A. Leslie and 
Mrs. Dorothy England. The College and 
University Division will be addressed by 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Edward S. 
Maclin, and B. Frank Kyker. These out- 
standing speakers will talk on well- 
chosen and timely topics. 

Mr. Abit Nix, of Athens, Georgia, will 
be the speaker at the Friday evening ban- 
quet. His subject will be “Business Edu- 
cation’s Big Job.” Greetings will be ex- 
tended by representatives of the local 
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Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Council of Business Education, The 
N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions, the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, and the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
will be toastmaster. At this time, the 
new officers-elect will be installed. 

The theme of the Question Box Ses- 
sions on Saturday morning is “Classroom 
Problems of the Teacher.” The purpose 


of these conferences is to afford an op- 
portunity to teachers who have questions 
about instructional materials, classroom 
procedure, etc., to have them answered 
by a group of well qualified teachers on 
the subject under discussion. The gener- 
al discussion leader for the public school 
group will be Professor LD. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, will be the leader for 
the private school group. Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the leader for the college 
and university group. The subjects to be 
discussed have been selected from a list 
of several hundred questions previously 
submitted by the membership, 


New England Convention 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 19, at Simmons College, 300 The Fen- 
way, Boston, Massachusetts. Clare L. 
Sweeney of Simmons College heads the 
Reception and Hospitality committee for 
the convention. 

As in former years, there will be four 
sectional meetings in the morning. The 
names of the chairmen of each sectional 
meeting were reported in the September 
number of this magazine and the program 
for the meetings was outlined in the 
October issue. 

A large attendance is expected at the 
afternoon meeting at which Paul Elicker, 
principal of Newton (Massachusetts) 
High School, and president of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 
will discuss “Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion, with Reference to Commercial Edu- 
cation” in the afternoon session. 

The officers of the association are: 
president, Mildred J. O’Leary, High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts; first 


Tri-State 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association held its regular fall confer- 
ence at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on October 7 and 
8. Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, 
and Northern West Virginia form the 
special territory of this organization. At 
this conference members and friends at- 
tended from several surrounding states, 
along with nearly six hundred members 
from the Tri-State area. 

Friday evening, October 7, was given 
over to the annual Tri-State party—frat- 
ernizing, cards and dancing. 

On the following morning, each section- 
al meeting devoted two hours to its gen- 
eral subject with its subdivisions. The 
following speakers appeared on three of 
the programs arranged for sectional , 
meetings : 


Social-Eusiness Section 

Chairman: Harry A. Young, Prospect Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Speakers: Harry L. Ankeney, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Zoe A. Thralls, Uni- 
— of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; and Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Haas, Special Agent, Distributive Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, 

Merchandising-Clerical Business Section 

Chairmen: George D. Dickey, Windber High 


School, Windber, Pa., and William L. Moore, 
Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 


io. 

Speakers: A. E. Drumheller, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Indiana, Pa.; and Josephine Boyle, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


vice-president, Joseph J. Cantalupi, Sen- 
ior High School, Everett, Massachusetts ; 
second vice-president, Elmer C. Wilbur, 
Central High School, Providence, Rhode 


Miss O’Leary 


Island; secretary, William O. Holden, 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; 
treasurer, W. Ray Burke, High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant treas- 
urer, Edgar Lakay, Rogers High School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Meeting 


Arithmetic-Business Training-Bookkeeping 
Section 
Chairmen: Florence Weschler, Academy Hie 
School, Erie, Pa. and Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh, 


Speakers: William M, Brownfield, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Fayette 
Elwell, P. ‘niversity of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 
Leo W. Gould of the New Kensington 

(Pennsylvania) Commercial College pre- 

sided over the first meeting of the Private 

Business School Section. He introduced 

Mrs. T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 

College, Clarksburg, and Russell Plymate, 

Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, 

West Virginia, who spoke on “How to 

Teach Shorthand to Beginners.” The 

second hour of the Private Business 

School Section was presided over by M. 

H. Burgess, Greensburg (Pennsylvania) 

High School. The subject for discussion 

was “Value of Office Machines in a 

Business Course.” The following teach- 

ers took part in the discussion: Mrs. 

Mayme Woodside, Duffs-Iron City Col- 

lege, Pittsburgh; Genevieve Wyncoop, 

Douglas Business College, McKeesport, 

Pa.; and Dorothea Haller, Pittsburgh 

Academy, Pittsburgh. 

Following luncheon, the early afternoon 
was devoted to the Secretarial Section 
meeting with Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, act- 
ing as chairman. 


Wisconsin. 
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On Social Education 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE. By Ridgley and Ekblaw. 


A 1938 text whose nationally known authorship 
insures dependable and teachable materials. Ap- 
proximately a third of the text deals with the 
necessary physical geography fundamentals. The 
land surface of the world is divided into sixteen 
climatic regions as the basis for interpreting 
economic geography. More than a third of the 
book is devoted to maps and pictures. A one- 
semester text for secondary schools. 

List Price, $1.84 


ECONOMICS—BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS. By Michels. 


A secondary school text that brings economic 
developments and statistics up to recent date. 
Contains a late treatment of social and busi- 
nsss legislation. Deals with all the basic 
principles of economics, plus chapters on Labor 
Problems, Labor Legislation, Agricultural Prob- 
lems, and Social Reform and Recent Legislation. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures, charts, and 


simple tables. 
List Price, $1.60 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE. By Jones. 


A thoroughly modern junior business text that re- 
veals the part played by business in our indi- 
vidual lives, and deals with consumer activities 
and other phases of business. Contains a com- 
plete work program that correlates functional 
arithmetic, business practice, vocabulary devel- 
opment, and permanship drills. List Prices: Book 
I, $1.00; Book II, $1.00; Complete Course (com- 
bines Books I and II), $1.50. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


330 West 42nd Street 


Ready soon— 


A new text for secretarial 
courses—with teaching helps 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


By Frances Avery Faunce 


Former Secretary to the Editor of Atlantic Monthly 
With the Collaboration of 
Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University 


ao excellently-written and amply-illustrated text has 

as its keynote sensible objectives of secretarial efficiency, 
based on a wide understanding of the secretary's usefulness 
gained in experience both as a: cmployer and as a secretary. 
The whole scope of the s*.retary’s work—her routine and 
equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 
and repository of infurmation—is covered both from an 
informational and an inspirational viewpoint. A Student's 
Experience Manual and a Teacher's Guide are to be available. 


Contents 

1. The Perfect Secretary 14. What Time Is It? 

2. Instructions Speak Only Once 15. What Shall I Do Next? 

3. Watching the Links 16. Carrying Through 

4. How Much Are Your Traits 17. Efficient Equipment as an Ac- 

Worth? celerator 
5. DictationMeans Responsibility 18. Please Put It in Writing 
6. The Transcription Falls to 19. Helping Your Reader to 


You Think 
. Right the First Time 20. Accounts Must Be Accounted 
. What Is in the Mail? For 


7 

83 

9. Memorandums Do Not Forget 21. Will You Find Out—? 

0. Using the Wires —Why? 22. Confidential Means Confiden- 


When? How? tial 
11. The Caller Comes Face-to- 23. Who's Who In the Office 
Face 24. When the Employer Needs a 
12. The Alphabet Is Your Friend Secretary 
13. Here It Is! 25. Awake At The Wheel 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW—HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE LEADING CHOICE 
With 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


isterbrook Re-New-Point 
fountain Pens have led the in- 
dustry in making fountain pens 
really practical for business use. 


This is particularly empha- 
sized in the field of shorthand 
writing. $1.00 invested in an 
i'sterbrook Pen, not only puts 
an end to untidy notes, but 
is a real economy. 


CHOICE OF 18 RE-NEW-POINTS 


Only Esterbrook’s 80 years of 
experience as the world’s great- 
est pen makers could provide so 
wide a variety of scientifically 
accurate writing points. There 
is a style suited to every school 
and business purpose ... and to 
every writing habit. 


Stenographers using Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens find them so per- 
sonalized that they discover a 
new source of speed and ease in 
taking notes. Try this common 
sense fountain pen...at any 
reliable dealer’s. 

COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 

(black or colors) $1] 00 and up 

RE-NEW-POINT—Complete 


with feed for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen . . 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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PASSED AWAY 


Katherine Munkhoff 


Katherine Munkhoff passed away re- 
cently at her home in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Following successful teaching records in 
the public schools of Independence, 
Iowa, and Portland, Oregon, Miss Munk- 
hoff joined the public school system of 
Cedar Rapids in 1924. Her first assign- 
ment was the Grant High School, one 
of the pioneer schools in Iowa introduc- 
ing commercial courses. At the time of 
her death Miss Munkhoff was a valued 
member of the faculty of the Roosevelt 
High School of Cedar Rapids. 

Miss Munkhoff was president of Pi 
Omega Pi, national honorary commercial 
teachers fraternity. She frequently ap- 
peared on programs of state and national 
conventions. 


Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Elizabeth Starbuck Adams, for eighteen 
years educational director and assistant 
manager of the Pacific Coast and Orient 
office of the Gregg Publishing Company 
passed away early in July. 

Miss Adams graduated from Wellesley 
College and completed work at Columbia 
University for her M.A. in Education. 
She became supervisor of teacher train- 
ing in the State Normal Schools at Al- 
bany, New York, and at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1912 she went to San Fran- 
cisco with George Sabine Potter, to help 
organize and to superintend the lower 
division of the Potter School for Boys. 
During the World War she was an un- 
paid instructor in business subjects to 
classes of men in service. Later, she was 
appointed instructor in methods of teach- 
ing business education at the University 
of California summer sessions, She went 
= the Gregg Publishing Company in 


John Clyde Oswald 


John Clyde Oswald, managing editor of 
The Gregg Writer, and production man- 
ager of the Gregg Publishing Company 
since 1935, passed away early this sum- 
mer, 

Before he became associated with the 
Gregg Publishing Company Mr. Oswald 
was for many years the publisher of The 
American Printer; the owner of a print- 
ing business, the Oswald Press; and for 
ten years the managing director of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion. 

He was an authority on printing, his 
two books—“A History of Printing: Its 
Development Through 500 Years” and 
“Printing in the Americas”—being con; 
sidered classics on the subject. 


Mrs. Minnie A. Lain 


Mrs. Minnie A. Lain, widow of the late 
Marvin M. Lain, founder of Lain Busi- 
ness College, Indianapolis, Indiana, passed 
away in July. 

After the death of Mr. Lain in 1926, 
Mrs. Lain took over the management of 
the school and remained active until a 
few months before her death when she 
relinquished her duties to her son, Percy 
E. Lain, under whose direction the school 
will continue. 


John Graham Mosher 


John Graham Mosher, vice-president of 
the Minneapolis Business College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was killed in an air- 
plane accident in July. 

Mr. Mosher was one of the most 
promising young men in the field of busi- 
ness education. He was one of the lead- 
ers in the Central Commercial Teachers 
Association, having served as vice-presi- 
dent of the organization for two years. 

Mr. Mosher was very much interested 
in aeronautics and traveled extensively 
by plane. On the morning of the fatal 
accident he was on his way to northern 
Minnesota when his plane crashed. 


STATEMENT oF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
Of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU. 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1, 1938 

State of Pennsylvania } ss 

County of Luzerne q 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of TE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Editor, Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor. Robert C 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, W rari? Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. I 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must_ be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway, Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
— so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
Pe names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 


day of September, 1938. 
(Seal.) J. A. WILLIAMS 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 15, 1939.) 
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Mr. Fisher at Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. Edwin Fisher, a teacher in the West- 
ern Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the past three years, is now serving 
as instructor and co-ordinator in training 
for distributive occupations under the 
George-Deen Act at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Fisher graduated from the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1919 and from Eastman-Gaines 
Business College, New York City, in 1922. 
He was awarded his A.B, degree by 
Pennsylvania State College in 1928 and 
his M.A. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1931. He has attended 
Columbia University and the University 


of Cincinnati and received the degree 
M.A. in Merchandising from the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Chicago. 

Before going to Cincinnati Mr, Fisher 
did teaching and administrative work in 
the high schools of North Brookfield, 
New York; Champlain, New York; Mid- 
land, Pennsylvania ; McMechen, West 
Virginia ; and Bellaire, Ohio. He has 
had over six years sales experience with 
retail and wholesale stores and with man- 
ufacturers of appliances. 

Adult classes in salesmanship for em- 
ployed persons have been held in Beth- 
lehem since September and a group of 
high school graduates were started in a 


half-time student cooperative training 
class this month, 

Laird-Grover-McLean 
Raymond G,. Laird, for many_ years 
head master of the Boston Clerical 
School, was retired recently, having 


reached the legal retirement age: 

Mr. Laird has long been a prominent 
leader in commercial education in the 
East. He is a past president of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association and 
of the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. He has con- 
tributed many articles to professional 
magazines, 

Chester M. Grover, head master at the 
Charleston High School, has been trans- 
ferred to the Boston Clerical School, tak- 
ing over the position formerly held by 
Mr. Laird. 

Other important changes in the Boston 
department include the trans- 
fer of Walter L. McLean, junior master, 
High School of Commerce, to department 
head, Dorchester High School for Boys. 
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Mr. Potts Transfers 
To Calumet City 


Henry William Potts, for the past two 
years an instructor of business subjects 
in the Senior High School, Champaign, 
Illinois, has been appointed to the fac- 
ulty of the Thornton Fractional Town- 
ship High School, Calumet City, Illinois. 
He will teach bookkeeping and typewrit- 


ing. 


Mr. Potts was awarded his B.S. de- 
gree in education by the University of 
Illinois in 1936 and is now working for 
his M.S. degree, which he expects to re- 
ceive in August, 1939. 

° 


E. P. Strong Promoted 


Earl P. Strong, formerly assistant to 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone in the College of 
Commerce, University of Iowa, has been 
appointed to take charge of the courses 
formerly taught by Dr. Blackstone, who 
is now in charge of commercial teacher 
training at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Strong holds degrees from Rider 
College, Indiana (Pennsylvania) State 
Teachers College, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity and is working on his doctorate 
at Iowa. He is membership director of 
the Federation for Iowa and chairman of 
the salesmanship section of the Iowa 
State Commercial Teachers Association. 


Miller Heads Oklahoma 
City Departments 


Ralph Miller, formerly head of the 
Enid (Oklahoma) High School commer- 
cial department, has been appointed head 
of the commercial department of the Cen- 
tral High School, Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Miller is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and is doing gradu- 
ate work at that institution. He is past 
president of the Comme-cial Section, 
Oklahoma Education Association, and has 
been active for many years in the North- 
ern Oklahoma Education Association. 

e 


Gress—Knorr 


John J. Gress, formerly director of the 
commercial department, Bloomsburg High 
School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has 
joined ‘the faculty of Hofstra College of 
New York University, at Hempstead, 
New York. J. Wesley Knorr succeeds 
Mr. Gress at Bloomsburg. 


Mr. Orth Goes to Bloomsburg 


A. Park Orth, formerly of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Orth is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools of Harrisburg, of The Drexe! 
Institute of Technology, and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he received 
his B.S. and A.M. degrees. In addition 
to the graduate work done at the Un:- 
versity of Pennsylvania he has_ studied 
at Pennsylvania State College and at 
Temple University, where he has been 
admitted to candidacy for the Doctor 
of Education degree. 


Mr. Orth’s teaching experience was 
obtained in the high schools of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, Chester and Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and in Temple Uni- 
versity, Rider College, and State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. In 
addition to his teaching experience he 
has had practical business experience in 
the public accounting and auditing, real 
estate, insurance and retail selling fields. 


Steed at Winthrop College 


C. C. Steed has accepted an appoint- 
ment as supervisor of commerce in 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. He was formerly head of the eco- 
nomics department of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce and has taught in 
the public schools of Muskegon Heights, 
Michigan, and in Staunton (Virginia) 
Military Academy. 

Mr. Steed is a graduate of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and holds a 
master’s degree from Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


Condon To lowa 


Arnold Condon has accepted a position 
at the College of Commerce, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, as an instructor in sec- 
retarial studies. He formerly taught in 
the Highland Park (Illinois) High School 
and in the night school of Lake College 
of Commerce, Waukegan, III. 

Mr. Condon is a graduate of Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, and 
has done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Finding The Right Work 


As one of the features of the National 
Business Women’s Week, October 9-15, 
observed in New York City by the New 
York League of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, the local Transcription 
Supervisors’ Association, Hostess Club, 
sponsored a vocational panel on “Finding 
the kight Work.” Under the leadership 
of Dr. Anna Y. Reed of New York Uni- 
versity, the participants discussed such 
topics as grooming, the speaking voice, 
the business school’s part in the prepara- 
tion of students, cultural background of 
applicants, civil service opportunities, and 
psychological factors involved in seeking 
a position. 

The Transcription Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation has always welcomed business 
teachers to its open meetings. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED 


STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 


The very, very easy kind 


{0 times easier than any other stand syste: 
of sho tha nd. 


| Just two lengths of strokes 

2 Only one way to — 
no 

3 A stroke is used for 
1 A stroke is used for ad 

5 Only one way to write ‘Ss’ 

6 Only one way to write ‘TH’ 

? There are no Blends 

8 Reverse at end of outline only 

° Diphthong vowels much easier "t. write 

(0 Just 40 very easy short principles to learn 


Ready for 60 word General Dictation in 5 weeks 
Day School - 10 weeks Night School 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo. Ohio 


the circle— 


National Council Affiliates 
Fortieth Group 


The NATIONAL CouNCIL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation has announced that the Indi- 
ana Business Educators’ Club is the forti- 
eth group to become affiliated with the 
Council. 

Officers of this organization are: presi- 
dent, Dr. 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; secre- 


tary, Mrs. William G. Bray, Indiana Uni- | 


versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


THE JOURNAL OF Business EDUCATION 
is the official magazine for the Councn. | 


Carlson On Leave 


_Paul A. Carlson, director of commer- 
cial education at Whitewater (Wisconsin) 


State Teachers College and vice-president | 


of the National Council of Business Edu- 


cation, is on leave of absence for a year | 


He is devoting himself to the completion 
of his doctor’s dissertation on “The 
Teaching of Bookkeeping in the United 
States.” 

e 
N. E. A. Department 
Issues New Publication 


The N. E. A. Department of Business | 


Education has announced a new _publica- 
tion, the National Business Education 
News, the first number of which is ap- 
pearing this month. Other issues will 
appear in February, April and May. They 
will contain news items and reports of 
Department activities. The Quarterly 
will be published as in the past. 

Clyde E. Rowe, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is editor of the 
new publication. 


M. E. Studebaker, Ball State | 


Markle Elected Superintendent 


The board of education ot Suffern, 
New York, recently elected W. Frank 
Markle supervising principal of schools. 
He began his duties on September 1. 


Mr. Markle is a former commercial 
teacher of Peekskill, New York. He 
served as supervising principal of Cold 
Spring, New York, and taught at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


He is a graduate of Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree in education 

from Pennsylvania State College, State 
| College, Pennsylvania, and is working on 

his Doctor’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
| versity, New York City. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 3 to August 11, 1939 


The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 
well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


OUR DAILY 


manual. 


NEW YORK 


Organization: 
motivated by 


Teachability: 


CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein & Smithline 


This text for the Elementary Business Training Course is being 
used in prominent school systems throughout the country. Its 


success is due to: 


practical problems. 


Testing: Objective tests for the entire course. 


Write for detailed information. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Large units subdivided into daily lesson units 


Each lesson unit is a planned lesson. 
Application: Provided through review problems and projects. 


Practice: Provided in daily lesson units and in the workbook 
to accompany. 
Teacher Helps: Complete lesson ilies a — teaching 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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No Matte. What Else 
They Study — 


Webster's 


Students Dictionary 


1,023 pages .... 

Indexed ...... $2.72 
AN ENTIRELY NEW DICTIONARY, reset in modern 
style, based on the latest unabridged Webster, 
and distinguished by its clean-cut appearance, 
its extraordinary legibility, and its ease of refer- 
ence. The pages are open and generous in size, 
the type faces clear, readable, and restful. 

It is up to date in range of vocabulary entries, 
and unrivalled in its scope as an authoritative 
reference book for definitions, pronunciations, 

_ spelling, etymologies, synonyms, derivatives, ete. 
Illustrative examples showing the use or mean- 
ing of a word are given wherever helpful. 1200 
black and white illustrations and eight color 
plates. 


Hotchkiss and Drew 
New Business English 


A CLEAR AND FORCEFUL TREATMENT of English. 
Every topic is accompanied by numerous hu- 
man-interest exercises and pertinent illustrative 
material obtained from actual business houses 
and based on real situations. Special attention 
is given to the teaching of punctuation, para- 
graphing, choice of words, sentence structure, 
ete., as applied to business letters. Importance 
of courtesy, tact, and an understanding of hu- 
man nature is stressed as an all-round asset 
in business. 


Hotehkiss and Drew 


Workbook in Business English 
$.52 


MEETS THE NEEDS of secretarial and business 
English classes. May be used with or without 
a text; combines with letter writing, intensive 
drill on sentence structure, grammar, punctua- 
tion, syllabification, and the use of the dic- 
tionary. Pupil-testing program. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dalias San Francisco 
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The numberisnow 12,000 


Last fall we announced that 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING had reached a new peak in 
popularity by being used in more than 11,000 
schools. It has rapidly increased in popularity 
and is now the adopted classroom textbook in 
more than 12,000 schools. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
By Lessenberry and Jevon 


The popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is based 
upon the fact that it gives teachers more than they can 
obtain in any other single textbook. It emphasizes per- 
sonal typing as well as business typing. A scientific method 
of introducing the keyboard is used. The student follows 
a direct method of approach and soon begins to write com- 
plete words, sentences, paragraphs, letters, reports, and 
With “20TH CENTURY” you now may 
obtain optional workbooks and optional achievement tests. 


business forms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas 


New 
1938 INCOME TAX LAW 


Walton Federal Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives 
a thorough exposition of the provisions of the 
current Federal Revenue Act. The accumulated 
knowledge and experience of men engaged as 
practitioners in income tax work have here been 
successfully utilized to bring together every 
point pertaining to a particular subject. 


Practical problems and questions, including 
the actual preparation of income tax returns on 
facsimiles of government forms furnished, con- 
stitute a very important part of the training, 
¢ assuring a thorough grasp of the Rev- 
enue Law by requiring practical applica- 
tion of the law to particular sets of facts. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-426 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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PERSONAL AND BUSINESS RECORD- 
KEEPING, by Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest 
A. Zelliot, and Harry I. Good; Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 494 p. $1.72. 


A sew one-year course which com- 
bines bookkeeping for personal and busi- 
ness use. A comprehensive treatment of 
business bookkeeping has been combined 
with ;ersonal record keeping in this new 
publication which should serve all high 
schoo: students for personal-use, social, 
and «xploratory values to be derived 

the subject, and business students 
-ocational preparation. 
Teachers of bookkeeping will be inter- 
d in the arrangement of materials in 
cext. Record-keeping is introduced 
throuch simple problems which are met 
in the management of personal affairs— 
throueh the handling of personal, club, 
and iousehold records, and of banking 
facilities. 

3usiness bookkeeping is presented by 
the statement approach. (A special Trans- 
action Edition is also available for use 
by those who prefer the journal or indi- 
vidual transaction approach.) 

Each chapter is effectively organized 
with a preview, discussion, explanation, 
illustrations, summary, exercises, ques- 
tions, and discussion and review topics 
Supplementary and advanced exercises 
for independent attack of bookkeeping 
problems are also included in the text. 
These may be used as indicated in the 
text, that is, after specific units of work 
that have been completed. Three practice 
sets, appropriately spaced throughout the 
book, afford students an opportunity for 
application of principles to business situa- 
tions. Of special interest should be the 
materials in bookkeeping for professional 
people, a bookkeeping system for a high 
school newspaper, personal records for 
pensions under the Social Security Act, 
and the preparation of Federal income 
tax returns on incomes below five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The text will recommend 
teachers because of the quality 
wealth of materials contained in it. 


itself to 
and 


SHORTHAND SKILLS, Part | and II, by 
Ernestine C. Donaldson, Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company. Part I, 82 
p., $1.50: Part Il, 94 p., $1.65. Soft 
covers, in spiral binding. 


A simple approach to Gregg shorthand 
encouraging the learning of shorthand 
for personal use. 

In Part I, the one thousand most com- 
mon words from Dr. E. Horn’s 4 Basic 
Iriting Vocabulary form the basis for 
the sentences and letters “which enable 
the student of beginning shorthand to ac- 
quire automatic reaction” to frequently 
used words and phrases. This part is di- 
vided into two sections: Ia, with mate- 
tials based on the first five hundred 
words; Ib, on the first one thousand 
words, 

By the time a student has - completed 
la, which is in about five weeks, he is 
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in a position to make personal use of his 
learning—and he is encouraged to do so— 
the technique for note taking being a 
combination of longhand and shorthand. 
By the end of ten weeks, when Part | 
is completed, students are in a position 
to take a considerable part of their lec- 
ture notes in shorthand. At the end of 
this ten-week period, writing skill has 
been developed to such an extent that the 
teacher is in a position to make “a fairly 
reliable estimate of the student’s probable 
success in shorthand.” 

Part II continues the cumulative devel- 
opment in three sections: Ila, through 
the first 1500 words from the Horn list; 
Ilb through 2000; and III, through 3000. 
The classification of words in each sec- 
tion of both volumes follows that of the 
standard Gregg shorthand theory text. 

The author has prepared these ma- 
terials with the assumption “that mere 
word practice should be avoided,” that 
material in context will develop skill with 
“conservation of time and energy,’ and 
that “more stress is to be placed on rapid 
reading of plate writing.” The author 
feels, however, that the “amount of ab- 
sorption of shorthand realized through 
rapid reading of plates is still a debat- 
able question,” and that “students over- 
look details of the characters to such an 
extent that vocabulary building benefits 
are not so great as assumed.” She there- 
fore feels that there is a definite place 
for word and phrase practice so as “to 
focus attention on correct-motion pat- 
terns,” and she includes such selected 
practice materials alongside the plates 
containing skill-developing sentences and 
business letters. 

These materials should appeal to those 
shorthand teachers who are looking for 
simple materials which are definitely 
graded to provide for cumulative vocab- 
ulary maintenance, and which encourage 
the early use of shorthand on a personal 


use basis. 
e 


’ OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF VOCA- 


TIONAL EDUCATION, Second Edition, 
Edwin A. Lee, Editor, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 476 p. $3.50. 


Ten vears have passed since the first 
edition of this book was published. In 
this new edition the material has been 
revised and brought up to date and new 
contributions have been added by out- 
standing men in the field. New legislation, 
statistical changes, new developments and 
demands as regards technique, and new 
trends in theory and practice have been 
fully treated. Of particular interest to us 
is the change in authorship of the chapter 
on commercial education: Present Prac- 
tices and Trends. This chapter was writ- 
ten by Earl W. Barnhart in the original 
edition and now has been written by Fred- 
erick G. Nichols. Professor Nichols is 
naturally cramped in attempting to give 
a complete explanation of this topic in a 
single chapter. Nevertheless, we can quite 
clearly see the chanves in thinking that 
have taken place in the period between 
Barnhart’s and Nichols’ contributions. 


It is also interesting to know the rather 
significant adjustments that Professor 
Nichols makes in his proposal as given 
in the book on Commercial Education tn 
the High School, 1933, New York: The 
D. Appleton-Century Company, and _ this 
presentation. 


THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCA- 
TION IN A DEMOCRACY, by The Edu- 
cational Policies Commissicn, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 128 p. 


This statement of policy, attractively 
hound in cloth and boards, was prepared 
by the Commission in collaboration with 
the historian Charles A. Beard; the illus- 
trations are by Hendrik Willem Van I oon. 
Preceding an interpretation of the nature 
and obligations of education is a histori- 
cal description of attitudes toward public 
education in America. Through the in- 
fluence of the great humanitarian states- 
men who guided social development during 


the last century, the goal of the educative 
process has shifted from an early em- 
' phasis on the training of “public men” to 


the present-day ideal of full development 
for every individual. If the schools are 
to make their appropriate contribution to 
the social order as well as to transmit the 
racial heritage of knowledge, values and 
aspirations, society must dissociate the 
schools from the political and financial ad- 
ministration of other public functions hav- 
ing less importance to society. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
was organized early in 1936 to guide the 
profession in meeting the serious prob 
lems confronting American education. 
This first pronouncement is the corner- 
sone of a structure of educational policy 
being erected by the Commission during 
its five years of service. Other state- 
ments are now being prepared relative to 
the purposes of education, the nature of 
tle school population, the economic ef- 
fects of schooling, and the relationship of 
education to government. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by J. Donald . 
Watson, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, ix + 267 p. $2.50. 


One who has read this book on busi- 
ness mathematics is likely to lay it 
down with the conviction that the au- 
thor has treated some of the most im- 
portant applications of mathematics to 
business problems, but by no means all; 
and that the treatment is intended for 
students whose training in elementary 
algebra is exceedingly limited, or non- 
existent. 

The justification for the first impres- 
sion lies partly in an enumeration of the 
chapter headings which are adequately 
descriptive of the contents: Simple In- 
terest, Discount, Foreign Exchange, 
Averages (including Mode, Median, 
Mean, and Moving Average), Averaging 
of Accounts, Merchandise (meaning in- 
ventory reckoning), Compound Interest. 
Ordinary Annuities, Tangible Fixed As . 
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sets (which means depreciation reckon- 
ing), Bonds, Special Annuities, Life An- 
nuities, Life Insurance, and Logarithms. 

Certainly these topics are important 
for a business man. But one wonders 
whether a knowledge of the method of 
calculating the net annual premium of 
a life insurance policy, or the present 
value of a life annuity, is as important 
for him as knowing how to distribute 
building and loan society profits, to cal- 
culate the rate of return realized by an 
investing shareholder, or knowing how 
to calculate the rate of interest exacted 
by industrial and finance corporations 
through their installment payments, or 
the scientific calculation of good will 
value, or a knowledge of business 
graphics, all of which are omitted. 

The second impression is largely due 
to the fact that the author makes his 
explanations arithmetic, even when the 
algebraic derivation of a rule of pro- 
cedure would be shorter and more 
elegant. 

In treating the final value of an or- 
dinary annuity, the author shows in- 
genuity and understanding of the sub- 
ject, and correct pedagogical procedure 
in presenting specific cases with table 
of accumulation before presenting the 
general formulas for final value and pre- 
sent value of an ordinary annuity. How- 
ever, he does not derive the formulas. 
He presents them and then explains them, 
on page 113. It seems to this reviewer 
to be easier for a student to grasp the 
simple mathematics of a G.P. needed to 
sum 1.04° + 1.044 + ......... 1.04 +1 
than to comprehend the argument pre- 
sented, to show that the compound in- 


terest accrual on 1 in 6 years at 4% is 
the same as the amount accumulated by 
depositing $.04 a year at the end of each 
year for 6 years, these deposits each 
earning 4% compound interest; and that 
the annuity of $.04 a year is converted 
into an annuity of $1 a year by dividing 
by .04. 

Apparently this same desire for sim- 
plification leads the author to give the 
formula for the yield rate on a bond 
bought at market, in words, instead of 
symbols, chapter 10, page 153 

The same desire for simplicity of 
treatment is probably responsible for 
the author’s confining his treatment of 
the subject of probability in his chapter 
on Life Insurance to illustrations talven 
from the American Experience Table 
of Mortality. Are these examples of em- 
pirical probability sufficient to give the 
student an adequate concept of prob- 
ability, even for the limited applications 
which follow? Is it good pedagogy to 
merely state laws of probability, as is 
done on page 181 without offering any 
justification or proof for those state- 
ments? 

The author shows considerable 
knowledge of accounting and _ business 
procedure as well as of the mathematics 
of business. The text can be used to ad- 
vantage for courses in the subjects that 
aim to cover only the more common 
topics, and give some insight into an- 
nuities, bonds, insurance. <A clear ex- 
pository style is employed, and the nu- 
merous graphs are a valuable feature of 
the book—W. S. Schlauch, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Behind the Counter, by Emily Van Brussel, New 
Set D. Appleton-Century Company, 165 p. 
1 


Business as a Social Institution, Proceedings of 
the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education. 120 p. 


Classified Problems and a Glossary of Terms for 
Elementary Accounting, by George T. Walker. 
Mimeographed booklet. 61 p. $.50. Available 
from the author at Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, Louisiana, 

Correct Ty Re en: Style, by George Thomas 
Walker, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 90 p. $1.25. 

Job thal for the Retail Trade. United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
3 volumes. $1.25 each. 


Modernizing Business Education, Eleventh Year- 
book, 1938, of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ “Association, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 411 p. $2.50. 


Occupation of the Accountant, published by_Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 10 p. Single copies, $.10. 
An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Lit: 
erature, 


Occupations in Advertising, published by Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 12 p. Single copies $.10. 
An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Litera- 
ture. 


Shorthand Skills, Part I (Revised Edition), by 
Ernestine C. Donaldson, Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 82 p. $1.50. 


Stories of American Industry (Second Series), 
United States Department of Commerce. 150 
p. 10c. Obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Some? © Research in Commercial Education, 

ath Yearbook, 1937-8, of the Commercial 

Ei ucation Association of the City of New York 

and Vicinity. 173 p. Soft covers. $1.25 list. 

From the New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


be National Youth Administration, by Palmer 

O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. Prepared 

for’ the Advisory Committee on Education. 

United States Government Printing Office, 

aia D. C. Staff Study No. 13. 121 p 


The Occupation of the Office Machine Operator— 
An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Litera- 
ture. pamphlet issued by the National Occu- 

ational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork, N. Y. 12 p. 10c. (Rates on quantity 
orders.) 


The Problem of Individual Difovences in Com- 
mercial Education, Eighth Yearbook, 1937-8. 
Proceedings of the gg 2 Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
189 p. Soft covers. $1.25 list. From the New 
York University Bookstore, Washington Square 
East, New York, N. Y. 
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The new Multigraph Duplicator is radically dif- 
ferent from all other duplicating machines. A 
compact, self-contained unit with speedy electric 
drive, automatic paper feeder and inking mech- 
anism, it is easy to operate and more versatile than 
other methods. It duplicates in any color of ink 
on a wide variety of paper stocks . . . uses both 
sides of the sheet if desired without slip-sheeting 

. and sets a new high standard of quality. 

Students quickly learn to operate this simple, 
convenient machine: Material needed in admin- 
istrative and classroom work . . . illustrated bul- 
letins, instructions, charts, maps, special lesson 
sheets, examination 
papers, student publica- 
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copy prepared direct- 
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